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The attitude of our clients toward us is 
often nothing less than an inspiration, and 
it accounts for much of the success we 
have attained in handling their business. 


The following, recently received from 
the President of a large corporation, is a 
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case in point: He wrote— 


‘We are delighted with the work you are doing for 
my Company, and I hope your firm and mine will pull 
together forever. We know this end of the line. and 
we believe you know the other end. and a combination i 
of that kind is bound to succeed.”’ N 
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Such people get the most from an agent—they 
enlist the heart as well as the brain, and they keep the 
outfit on the high gear. 
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Our client's ‘‘know.”’ plus our ‘‘know.’’ plus 
| Keeping Everlastingly at it’’ has spelled. is spelling. 
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will spell *‘ Success," 
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Grasshoppers, and Their THE 
Relati Advertisi = 
elation to vertising x 
A 
“Prosperity followeth not in the wake of the Grasshopper.”—Amunoph TAK 
Whenever the ancient Egyptian saw a swarm of grasshoppers rising oo 
over the horizon he left his scythe in the field and notified the sheriff to STOR 
post a notice on the front gate of the old homestead. THE 
And as the grasshopper meant ruin in by-gone centuries so does the 
“grasshopper element” in this modern day mean fruitlessness to many an 
enterprise. “Th 
The advertiser, especially, must guard against this baneful presence will se 
and unless he exercises the greatest vigilance he may encumber himself Be 
with mediums rendered almost valueless by this “hopper” element in S. Col 
their circulations. United 
The grasshopper is conspicuously in evidence on some car lines. which, 
And although he rides but a few blocks at a time and is -constantly Ae 
hopping on and off, with never a moment to read the cards, he is always ali 
included in the circulation estimate and his negligible presence there the cl 
purchased by guileless advertisers. other 
And what is the newspaper's “Extra” but “grasshopper” circulation? tod 
When people buy a paper only for news of the latest sensation, election seem 
or ball-game it is safe to assume that the advertisers receive not one jot dicted 
of attention. revolu 
every 


The only Metropolitan car circulation wholly free from this “gras ' 
hopper” element is found on the lines of the New York SUBWAY, anne 
ELEVATED and BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT SYS- over-r 
TEMS. These great steel highways carry only LONG-DISTANCE, which 
“Time-to-Read” passengers. And you can get these THIRTY- keting 
TO-SIXTY MINUTE RIDERS at the same rate that you would ae 
pay for the five-and-ten minute “hoppers” of some surface lines. eho 

Avoid the “grasshopper” lines. “Get MAXIMUM RESULTS § being 
from your car card advertising. FAR-RIDING passengers with time by wid 
to give your message complete and thorough attention are the only kind 
carried on the great rapid transit systems represented by ing by 
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THE RAPIDLY DEVELOPING 
CHAIN OF STORES IDEA 





A HIGHLY IMPORTANT EVOLUTION 
TAKING PLACE—UNITED- CIGAR 

, STORES METHODS AND _ EXPERI- 
ENCES— FOREIGN CHAINS OF 
STORES—OTHER LINES TAKING UP 
THE IDEA. 





By S. C. Lambert. 


“The next ten or fifteen years 
will see a, remarkable development 
of the chain store idea,” said to 
Printers’ INK the other day H. 
§. Collins, a vice-president of the 
United Cigar Stores Company, 
which, in the brief nine years since 
the Whe'an brothers opened their 
first chain link in Nassau street, 
New York, has gone _further in 
the chain stores plan than any 
other concern. 

His prophecy is fraught with the 
utmost merchandising and manu- 
facturing significance, for the pre- 
dicted development is bound to 
revolutionize selling methods in 
every aspect. Both dealers and 
manufacturers will have to swim 
abreast with it or be hopelessly 
over-ridden by it. The factors 
which are sweeping modern mar- 
keting toward the chain store plan 
are numerous and powerful, and 
are actually being helped by those 
who most fear it. Consumers are 
being encouraged to welcome it 
by widespread lack of broad retail 
policy and satisfactory service; 
while manufacturers who are sell- 
ing by profit arguments, on con- 
tract systems and without trade- 
mark individuality. are slowly 
forcing themselves into unenviable 
bositions and putting ammunition 
inthe hands of chain of stores 
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men. Wholesalers with their pri- 
vate brands are also hastening the 
inevitable. 

Meanwhile, the keen and pro- 
gressive retail men and advertis- 
ing manufacturers are getting 
their heads together with signifi- 
cant purpose. 

“The chain store in America is 
no man’s invention,” continues Mr. 
Collins. “It is an inevitable out- 
growth of economic conditions. It 
was made possible by the develop- 
ment of the telegraph, the rail- 
roads, the mail and all the other 
influences which have made the 
United States one community in- 
stead of half a hundred. A hun- 
dred years ago it would have been 
impracticable for any manufac- 
turer to have a number of retail 
outlets scattered in various parts 
of the land. A proper control of 
them would have been frustrated 
by the segregating factors of dis- 
tance, of lack of quick communi- 
cation and of quick shipments. 

“But note what took place when 
the territory of Great Britain be- 
came knit together into one trade 
unit. What we call chain stores 
sprang up there, and were in suc- 
cessful operation long before a 
truly national chain was _ possible 
in the vastly larger domain of th 
United States. Boots, Limited, 
has been operating over 500.drug 
stores in the United -Kingdom. 
Sir Thomas Lipton has had 3,000 
or so coffee stores. The Imperial 
Tobacco Company has been selling 
through retail outlets all over the 
United Kingdom for years. , Ger- 
many can show similar examples. 

“When the physical conditions 
were right for the chain stores in 
the United States they inevitably 
began to grow. The old methods 
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of distribution and selling were 
inconvenient and unprofitable to 
the manufacturer or importer, 
and costly to the consumer. 
Speaking for the United Stores, 
we are able through our chain to 
dispose of goods with greater dis- 
patch and less cost to us, and, 
therefore, to give the consumer 
fresher tobacco at lower prices. 
We save the intermediate cost of 
handling, and depend for our 
sales upon the volume of business. 
Being compelled to rely upon vol- 
ume, we have had to develop a 
United sales spirit of efficiency 
and courtesy to secure this vol- 


ume. 

“While the United States was 
not the first to see the establish- 
ment of a chain of stores, I be- 
lieve that in this country will be 
the greatest development of the 
idea. The rapid growth of popu- 
lation, accompanying an increasing 
solidarity of the fields of trade, 
gives me reason to anticipate a 
linking up of ‘chains’ in many 
other lines of merchandise.” 

Mr. Collins is of the belief that 
a chain can start better from New 
York than from any othercity. A 
reputation earned here is practi- 
cally a national reputation. The 
establishment of stores in various 
cities is accordingly only a sensi- 
ble taking advantage of a good- 
will that will lead consumers 
quickly to extend patronage. 


ADVERTISING THE CHAIN STORE 
METHOD. 


It was not until the first of this 
year that the United advertising 
began to make frequent mention 
of the chain store plan, and of the 
economy it must work for the 
buyer. The idea has been to make 
consumers familiar with the chain 
store proposition, and have them 
realize that it makes possible a 
bringing of cigars to the buyer at 
nearly wholesale rates. For in- 
stance, a piece of copy appearing 
in the newspapers this week 
builds a chain store talk around 
the six-cent “Invincible” cigar. It 
is pointed out that this cigar is 
of the same quality as independent 
dealers must sell for ten cents. 
The cutting out of the wholesaler 
and the jobber brings the cigar 
to the smoker at a price that is 
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about the same that the independ. 
ent dealer himself would have to 
pay for one of its like. It jg 
shown that the United Company 
buys in very large quantities, thus 
being able again to lessen the 
price a bit to the consumer, Ma. 
chinery for a quick disposal of 
the tobacco guarantees a fresh. 
ness which every man welcomes, 

Every manufacturer who has 
had an intention or a hope of 
branching out in several cities with 
retail s‘ores has wondered whether 
local prejudice against an “out 
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A Little Story About 
UNITED CIGAR STORES— 
With a Chain Store Tak 
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solves the problem. 

Thu narrow of profit on vehume of busines, i! 
the goose that lays the golden egg 

Our success leaves no doubt of rt, and we assume thet 

knows we have been successtul, 

Millions and millions of cigars sold at the smaat 
possible margin of profit satufy our fondest dreama 

There you have tho essence of thechain sore plan if 
selling cigars as carned’on i United Cigar Stores, 

As just one example of what chain store-baymy 

chain-store-selling we hand you 
the BENEFACTOR, Superior size, at S-for-28c. 

As a matter of fact thie was a 10 cont dg 
when United Cigar Stores first came into the Fld, 
And the brand was never as good as it is today~ 
never of such uniform quality. 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING FOR CHAIN 
STORES. 

sider” might not turn a_ close 
fought battle against him. A com 
munity is quick to shout “Trust 
trust,” as soon as it sees one sell 
ing arm of a_ b’g_ corporation 
reaching out for the town trade 
But an investigation .among col 
cerns which are operating store 
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Substantial Gains By 
Boston’s Leading Newspaper 


For over 20 years THE BOSTON GLOBE has 
been the leading advertising medium in New England. 


THE BOSTON GLOBE is particularly strong in 
local advertising. All of the big local advertisers 
spend thousands of dollars more in THE GLOBE each 
year than in any other Boston newspaper. 

As all advertisers know, in almost every large city 
there is one newspaper that carries the want advertis- 
ing. In Boston it is the Globe. 

The total advertising in the four Boston newspapers 
having Daily and Sunday editions for the five months 
ending May 31, 1910, was: 


SE MI on see vacwee evecnnss 3,517,317 lines 
(Showing a gain of 358,250 lines over the same five months in 1909) 
5.5.5. 5.055 a'r 6 c's 30 ds dei iow a-sielnin cele 2,345,545 lines 
ES da. inis ov vn asd bones sss oeaxa sues 2,201,710 lines 
I 055) F 5 5.ors's ore) F0's wich dhol a\nis'assinestaree 1,758,900 lines 


During the five months ending with May 31, 1910, the three 
Boston papers carrying the want business, pritited these totals. 


_The Boston Globe... 203,514 want advertisements 


I er CIO ae 55,968 want advertisements 
MIN 5555.5 552 Wibie's 0 60.00. 6.06:06'0.6's 53,359 want advertisements 


A prominent Boston advertiser in speaking of the merits of 
newspapers said: “I consider that a two-cent newspaper with 
100,000 circulation is worth three times as much to me as a one- 
cent newspaper of equal output.” 


THE BOSTON DAILY GLOBE is a two-cent newspaper 
going into the homes of the people who answer advertisements 
and who have the money with which to respond to them liberally. 

Its average circulation for the five months ending May 31, 1910, 
was 184,576 copies a day. The average for the year 1909 was 
180,278 copies a day. 

THE BOSTON GLOBE has a larger circulation than any 
newspaper published in New England on Sunday and its out- 
put is not equaled by more than four Sunday newspapers in the 
United States. 


THE SUNDAY GLOBE for the five months ending May 31, 
1910, had an average circulation of 324,530 copies per issue. Dur- 
ing the year 1909 the average circulation of THE SUNDAY 
GLOBE was 323,069 copies per issue. 


Advertise in THE BOSTON DAILY and SUNDAY GLOBE, 
AND INCREASE YOUR BUSINESS IN BOSTON AND 
NEW ENGLAND. 
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in several cities seems to show 
that, while there may be some local 
antagonistic sentiment at first, a 
liberal policy in relation with store 
visitors and a giving of goods at 
the low rates which are possible 
overbear adverse feeling. Every- 
where consumers are anxious to 
get the most possible for their 
money. Only the cranks persist 
in refusing to patronize shops 
where their money will go the 
farthest, whether that shop is run 
by a real “trust” or by a fellow 
townsman. 

A judicious use of local adver- 
tising space may well convince a 
city that, after all, the chain store 
concern is really local in every- 
thing except the final direction of 
policy. The payments for rents, 
for light, gas, for clerical service, 
for a multitude of other essentials, 
find their way into local circula- 
tion. A good paying “link” in any 
chain must identify itself with the 
town’s life and bear its part of 
taxation burdens and of support 
to various local indusvries. 


IDEA SPREADING TO MANY LINES. 


The plans for a number of gro- 
cery and drug-store chains are 
now familiar to many, and it is 
inconceivable that more will not 
follow. There are preparations 
on foot for a chain of stores as 
outlets for a line of ready-made 
clothes for men. Similar stores 
for lines of trade-marked suits 
for women are sure to come, for 
even now fashionable modistes 
selling gowns for women operate 
shops in half a dozen cities, and 
only lack capital for starting more 
branches. 

Shoe manufacturers like Regal, 
Hanan, Hanover, etc., have al- 
ready plentifully demonstrated the 
strength of the store chain. Only 
sufficient capital and organization 
prevents many present chains from 
enlarging very much more. As the 
typewriter and sewing machine 
companies have learned, it takes a 
lot of money and a powerful, able 
organization to maintain a system 
of hundreds of branches; but not 
one of them but is certain that it 
is the only forceful mechod of dis- 
tribution. To them the suggestion 
to turn their machines over to re- 
tailers on the present plan of the 
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large volume of hardware, drugs 
and groceries, etc., is entirely im. 
possible. They know the supreme 








Mentrots of UHITED GAR STORED ia wecceedlel eonraton i fiers 
reaching trom Coast to Coast. Those stores tray 


Why you get 
ProfitSharing Certificates 
in UNITED CIGAR STORES 


SOME people have the wrong idea about our Profit Shar 
ing Certificates and we feel it wouldn't be right to dae 
this series of advertising without a word or two on the 
subject. 

If you as a business man purchase a bill of goods from 
a manufacturer he gives yuu a discount if you pay the bill 
within a certain time—5"s for payment in ten days, perhaps 
—2% in y8s—1"s in 60 days and so on. 

The manuf 
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facturer gives you « discount for cash 
ino certain number of days. We give you this discount for 
cash.” 


“epot 

Our Profit-Sharing Certificates have a value of 
2 cents each—that much off on every 25e purchase—an 8% 
discount most manufacturers’ 

“But if that’s true,” said one of our customers not lng 
ago, “why don't you give the discount by selling fur Ze 
the same merchandise for which you now ask a quarter? 
Why don't you take off the two cents that way?” 

That In't be @ discount at all—it would rimply be 
2 reduction in price—and such are the vagaries of human 


publie in six months’ time would forget that the cigars they 
were paying 23 for had ever cost 

‘And remember there's nothing of the “chromo with » 
pound of tea” idea about the articles with which we 
redeem our Profit-Sharing Certificates. 





manufacturers. Th zor is & good example, 


you for 280 certié- 


ne 
Its retail price is $5.00, 
cates —a value of 





ume other 
instances. Compare their certificate value wMth their retail 
price and convince yourself 

Get » copy of the List and do this today. 

We want every smoker to know these truths—but we 
ask you to bay your cigars in United Cigar Stores solely or 
the reason that you will get better cigars for your money 
than you can get anywhere elve—no other reason, 


UNITED 
CIGAR 
STORES 


importance of concrolling their 
own outlets—and their wisdom 1s 
permeating rapidly into every sort 
of merchandising. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Mobile Ad Men’s League was 
addressed by S. C. Dobbs, of Atlanta, 
president of the Advertising Clubs vf 
America, at noon May 11th. The pre 
amble to its constitution reads as fol- 
lows: : 
“We do declare ourselves associated 
tor the development of the best im 
advertising; to assist each other, by 
the exchange of ideas, to produce bet 
ter and more profitable work; to cot 
rect existing abuses, to discourage char: 
latanry in advertising methods an 
mediums; to bring up to the full meas- 
ure of usefulness the business of ad- 
vertising in all of its forms; to pro 
mote social fellowship and to assist 0 
advancing te interests of Mobile an 
the Sout::." 
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Merchants 


many of whom are 
selling your products 





willing to assist 


heir COLUMBIAN 



















advertisers Mr. Advertiser 

sort 

was 
nra, . : , 
: uf One Madison Avenue, New York 

re. More than 6,000 stockholders in the Columbian Magazine have pledged their co-operation with 
pre those advertisers who patronize the Columbian, Think what this means in establishing your 
fol- retail connections, Can you afford to overlook it? Advertising in the Columbian costs no 


more than in any other publication but the benefits derived are much larger. Write us. 


ated 87,000 GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 
ALL OF THE ABOVE STATEMENTS ARE OPEN TO INVESTIGATION 
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THE DEPARTMENT STORE 
AS A TRADE DE- 
VELOPMENT. 


ONE-PRICE METHOD AND _ IMPER- 
SONAL, BROAD SERVICE DEVELOPED 
BY THE DEPARTMENT STORE IDEA 
—THE NEWER ADVERTISING IDEA 
— CONFIDENCE THE BIG FACTOR— 
ADDRESS BEFORE PITTSBURG UNI- 
VERSITY. 





By Morris Baer, 
General Manager, Kaufmann Bros. 
(Department Store), Pittsburg. 

The modern department store 
is not a new idea, but merely an 
evolution of the old American 
crossroads country store. 

The first really great depart- 
ment store was that of A. T. 
Stewart, New York City. He ap- 
plied modern methods and an ap- 
preciative public responded lib- 
erally. From time to time he 
added new departures and depart- 
ments, the final outcome being the 
big Stewart Building which still 
stands at Broadway and Tenth 
street, New York, and is now oc- 
cupied by John Wanamaker. 

From that day to this there has 
been no change in the accepted 
principle of conducting the de- 
partment store. Some of the 
newer stores have developed the 
Stewart idea still further by add- 
ing such novel features as pure 
food markets, or mammoth res- 
taurants, where thousands. of 
people are fed daily, but the 
underlying principles still remain 
the same, and one of the first of 
these is that the modern depart- 
ment store owner must keep ever- 
lastingly at it. To stand still is 
to go back. Just as “Eternal vig- 
ilance is the price of liberty,” so 
unceasing effort is the price of 
trade. Success comes not as a 
matter of luck, but work. No de- 
partment store ever was or can 
be so well established as to be 
tafe against an ever-increasing 
competition or secure against that 
decay from within which always 
follows any lengthy period of 
stagnation. There is no resting 
on laurels won through past 
achievements. The goal of yester- 
day must ever be the starting 
point of to-day. The law of the 
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survival of the fittest is ever ip 
force, and that store that serves 
the public best is in turn served 
best by it. 

This keen competition and fi- 
valry have led to the introduction 
of nearly everything that is best 
in the modern department store, 
Among the most notable features 
are :— 

First. The one-price system. 

Second. The recognition of the 
principle that “the nimble six. 
pence is better than the slow shil- 
ling,” that it is the many custom. 
ers that cheapen the goods for 
each other and make it possible 
for the department store owner to 
buy in large quantities and thus 
cbtain concessions from the manv- 
facturer which are not accorded 
to the small dealer. 

Third. Good store service, and 
due regard for the comfort and 
convenience, health and safety of 
the public, and 

Fourth. The development among 
employees of a spirit of co-opera- 
tion that insures industry, integ- 
rity, truthfulness, sobriety, clean- 
liness and politeness. 

All of these four requirements 
are so important that to omit one 
would be as sure of inviting dis- 
aster as the loss of one of the 
four wheels of a wagon, and | 
will now take them up in rota- 
tion. 

If the modern department store 
had never done anything else out- 
side of introducing and educating 
the public up to the one-price sys- 
tem, it should be entitled, for 
this reason alone, to be considered 
one of the great moral influences 
in the world’s commerce. 


THE ONE-PRICE METHOD. 


And I use the word “world” ad- 
visedly, because not only has the 
one-price system so deeply pene- 
trated the moral consciousness of 
both dealer and consumer in this 
country that the store that nowa- 
days fails to name only one price 
for all customers and mark that 
price in plain figures on each ar- 
ticle of merchandise, is regarded 
with suspicion by the public, but 
the leading houses of the principal 
Furopean cities have lately found 
it wise to adopt this American 
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idea. The average European store, 
however, and, it is sad to relate, 
many of the smaller stores in this 
country, still stick to the old cus- 
tom of marking their goods in 
secret price marks—a “custom 
more honored in the breach than 
its observance.” As a natural re- 
sult, there is a total absence of 
mutual confidence. The merchant, 
knowing that the customer will 
not pay the price that is asked, de- 
mands more, often much more, 
than the value of the article. The 
customer, on the other hand, fear- 
ing to be cheated by the merchant, 
declines to pay the price asked, 
but makes an offer. Thus no pur- 
chase is ever made without bar- 
gaining and haggling. ; 

All this consumes much time, 
and, at least, so far as the cus- 
tomer is concerned, invariably 
leaves what I might call a brown 
taste in the mouth, because he can 
never be sure that he has not been 
taken advantage of,. after all, no 
matter for how much less he suc- 
ceeded in purchasing the article 
than the price demanded for it by 
the merchant. 

The second fundamental prin- 
ciple that has added so largely to 
the success of the modern depart- 
ment store is its maxim—‘“Big 
sales at a small profit rather than 
small sales at a big profit.” In 
this policy it takes a position dia- 
metrically opposed to that of the 
small dealer, who is quite con- 
tent with doing a limited business 
at liberal profits. Also the small 
dealer injects the personal ele- 
ment into his business. He is, as 
a rule, to be found at the entrance 
to ‘his ‘establishment giving the 
glad hand to those who enter 
and trusting to his personality to 
effect sales. The reverse is true 
as to the department store. Here 
business is conducted on a purely 
impersonal basis—old and young, 
rich and poor, high and low, are 
treated alike. There is neither 
favoritism nor discrimination. 


; GOOD SERVICE VITAL. 

All pay the samie prices, and the 
only,” in, uence used for making 
jsales ig that of service and sav- 
ings. Again, the small dealer is 
Benerally satisfied to sit down and 
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wait for customers to turn up, 
while the spirit of the new store 
is to “get up and push’—to go 
after trade by making known to 
the buying public such advantages 
as it may have to offer. And this 
brings me to the subject of adver- 
tising. 

The development of advertising 
is nothing short of marvelous. 
Employed at first in a haphazard, 
helterskelter way, advertising is 
regarded as a science. Where 
formerly advertising consisted 
of occasional and _ ostentatious 
splurges, it is now conducted sys- 
tematically and seriously, and with 
care and dignity. The adsmith of 
former days hammered away 
merely to produce sparks — but 
these, like all pyrotechnics, re- 
sulted in only momentary sensa- 
tions and not in any lasting good. 
Nowadays the wideawake adver- 
tiser recognizes ‘the cumulative 
value of publicity and shapes ‘and 
models his public announcements 
accordingly. Verbosity and ex- 
aggerations and generalities have 
given way to sound, serious, and 
logical arguments and clear and 
concise statements, calculated not 
merely to attract attention or, per- 
haps, the custom of the unwary, 
but to disseminate useful infor- 
mation about merchandise and 
fashions and prices, and to win 
permanent customers and friends. 

This enlists not only interest but 
begets confidence, and confidence, 
more than all else, begets busi- 
ness—safe, steady and sure. As 
a matter of fact, public confidence 
is the greatest of a store’s assets, 
the lack or loss of it is a com- 
mercial calamity that must end 
in disaster sooner or later. 

The advertisement writer, there- 
fore, more than any other man, is 
the keeper of this priceless gem 
called confidence. If he realizes 
his trust and responsibility he will 
prepare his advertisements with 
scrupulous care. He will publish 
neither misstatements nor am- 
biguity, but tell the truth and tell 
it plainly. If in doubt, he will 
understate, never overstate. If the 
goods are manufacturers’ seconds, 
if they have imperfections or 


flaws, be they ever so slight, or if 
they are not up to date in fashion, 
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he will say so unhesitatingly. The 
good advertiser is always a good 
judge of human nature. He will 
word his ads forcibly, but not urg- 
ingly, because he realizes that the 
average reader resents being told 
what to do—that men and women 
merely want information and rely 
on their own judgment. 

After an experience of nearly 
thirty years, if I were asked by a 
young man who is about to 
choose the advertising field as his 
profession to point out the surest 
road to success, I would answer— 
“Write truthfully, write naturally, 
write to the point in well-rounded, 
terse, clear, concise sentences, 
easily understood by the simplest 
mind.” 

Aside from the fact that there 
isa decided convenience and time- 
saving to a customer supplying 
under one roof from one firm the 
miscellaneous needs for the in- 
dividual members of the family, 
the house and the kitchen, there is 
no doubt that the real force that 
impels people toward the depart- 
ment store is to be found in the 
broad-gauge methods that are 
part of the life and system of the 
new store. They are a powerful 
magnet attracting multitudes. The 
very atmosphere of the store must 
be such as will produce a feeling 
of security and a sense of “free- 
dom of the store”—of come and 
go as you like, without question. 
Everybody must be welcome to 
look as much and as long as he 
pleases without the slightest ob- 
ligation. Importunity to buy must 
never be allowed. 


MUST SATISFY CUSTOMER, 


The aim must be not only to 
make the sale, but to satisfy the 
customer and hold him. For in- 
stance, the store that in these days 
of liberal merchandising refuses 
to exchange goods or refund the 
money if goods are returned in 
good condition and within a rea- 
sonable time is woefully behind 
the times. The most liberal policy 
should be pursued ‘in this respect. 
The customer, being aware that 
if for any reason his selection 
does not please after delivery at 
his home that it may be returned 
and that the money will be cheer- 








fully refunded, buys freely ang 
without thought of fear. 

Sales people should present a 
neat appearance, be well posted 
about their departments and mer- 
chandise, and be at all times ac. 
commodating and polite. A cys. 
tomer well treated by the man or 
woman behind the counter will 
come back to see him or her again, 
and thus often springs up a spirit 
of mutual good-will that is a sure 
and swift cause for advancement 
and promotion, 

Nothing so quickly tends to 
make a_ store unpopular, even 
though it be well managed in 
other respects, as a narrow, nig- 
gardly policy. Dollars expended 
for public comforts are an invest- 
ment paying golden dividends, 
Waiting and writing rooms, in- 
formation bureaus, complaint of- 
fices, drinking fountains, restau- 
rants, ventilating machinery to 
provide a comfortable temperature 
in hot and cold weather, safe and 
smooth running elevators and 
plenty of them—all these are 
necessary adjuncts of the modern 
store. 


CONFIDENCE GREATEST ASSET, 


Confidence is the greatest of a 
store’s assets. 

It is an asset so important that 
just as a matter of policy—lay- 
ing aside the moral question in- 
volved—no store of any standing 
would think of imposing on a cus- 
tomer. As a matter of fact, it can 
easily enough afford to be oc- 
casionally imposed upon by others. 
It can never afford to impose on 
others. Indeed, as the evolution 
of the department store has been 
going on, as we have already seen, 
there has likewise taken piace con- 
temporaneously a business evolu- 
tion in the moral sense. 

The old tricks and objectionable 
mannerisms of the trade are van- 
ishing fast. The petty tradesman 
of bygone days, obsequious and 
fawning upon and flattering his 
customer in order to effect a sale, 
could not complain if he found 
himself by his own contemptuous 
actions classed rather low in the 
social strata. ‘He’ is, in fact, still 
so regarded in the Orient and in 
the Southern countries of Europe, 
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New York’s fastest growing Newspaper 
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It has led all New York Morning Newspapers in advertising 
gains five successive months — January, February, March, 


April and May. 


* * * 


Its circulation gain in one year, to June Ist, was greater than all 
New York Morning Newspapers combined. 


* * + 


The actual net paid circulation of the Morning American in 
greater New York is larger, in the same territory, than the 
Press, Herald, Sun and Tribune combined, and approximately 
equal that of the Times and Herald combined. 


* * * 
The net average circulation of the Morning American (exclu- 


sive of Sundays) for the Month of May was . . . 250,674 


copies per day. 


In Greater New York the average cash sales of the Musing 
American (exclusive of Sundays) mm May were 186,480 
copies per day. 





THE AMERICAN will give to any advertiser 
proofs of any or all the above statements 
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notably Italy, because there de- 
ception and trickery are still 
flourishing and the customer is 
still considered by the dealer as 
his legitimate prey—to be “held 
up” and robbed as a highwayman 
would his victim. Tactics such 
as these naturally narrowed the 
growth of the store to the ex- 
tremely small limits of the mer- 
chant’s mental and moral horizon 
—a mere little shop, often poorly 
lighted and ventilated—just a hole 
in the wall. 

The very nature of the depart- 
ment store is opposed to the spirit 
of monopoly. True, we hear now 
and then the small tradesman cry- 
ing out against his big neighbor, 
likening him to the big fish eating 
up all the little ones. Such claims, 
however, are not well founded. 
Indeed, the contrary is the case. 





LIBERAL METHODS PAY. 


Upon investigation it will be 
found that it is only the old moss- 
back who grumbles, while his 
more progressive brother, follow- 
ing the liberal methods introduced 
by the department store, prospers 
and flourishes right under the 
very noses of the big fellows. 

Patent rights and a protective 
tariff may enable a manufacturer 
to dictate to the consumer; a 
‘railroad running through a certain 
territory may compel a shipper to 
pay exorbitant rates; a public util- 
ities corporation, enjoying exclu- 
sive franchises, may even defy 
public sentiment with impunity, 
but not so the store. Its success 
depends at all times on the good- 
will of the public, and woe to the 
merchant who pins his faith to 
such false gods as “the magic of 
a name,” or the vanity of ancestry. 
Whenever you see the words 
“Established Anno 1800,” for in- 
stance, or the stereotyped phrase 
“The oldest house in town” over 
the door, then you may look for 
grass in front of it. Was ever a 
retail house more firmly estab- 
lished than that of A. T. Stewart? 
The pride of the metropolis, the 
paragon of the age. But wait. At 
the very zenith of his glory A. T. 
Stewart died, and before many 
years that seeming commercial 
established by him— 


Gibraltar 
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trade ruined, prestige gone 
struck its colors and disappeared 
from the commercial world, Tp. 
day the flag of Wanamaker floats 
over that identical store and his 
characteristic excellent _ manage. 
ment has again won back the olf 
business frittered away by an in. 
correct understanding of the com. 
mercial spirit, and once mote that 
beautiful building throbs with the 
hum and life of trade. 
But, paradoxical as it may 

in this very weakness—this de 
pendence of the tenure of a retail 
store’s life on the good-will and 







, co-operation of the public—ties its 


greatest strength. It is the real- 
ization of this fact that brings out 
the best there is in man. It ae. 
counts, not only for the keen riy- 
alry between competing stores, but 
within the walls of each particular 
store itself. In this respect the 
modern department store stands 
unique. Its very organization is 
born of this spirit. Each depart- 
ment is headed by a manager, 
who, while given full and free 
sway, is nevertheless held to strict 
account by the firm. 

To me the look ahead is of far 
greater interest and _ inspiration 
than any retrospective view. As 
I dream of the future—of the time 
when those who have made or 
are now making commercial his- 
tory shall have passed away—I see 
rising before me visions of the 
store that is to come. The future 
department store may or may not 
be conducted in larger and taller 
buildings than in our day, but, me- 
thinks, its worth and value wil 
not be measured by floors and 
area and acres. The growth of 
the moral idea must go on. The 
present store, better than the one 
that preceded it, will in turn be 
supplanted by another better still. 

The greatest future department 
store will surely be the one that 
aims at the highest standards— 
that outclasses all competition m 
character rather than in cut prices 
—that conquers all rivals in the 
open arena of merit and not by 
stolen marches or  underhand 
methods. Its every act must | 
above suspicion. Its relations with 
the public must be in the broadest 
spirit of co-operation. 
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HOW “SANITOL” WILL WELCOME 
ROOSEVELT. 


“Teddy” Roosevelt has not a few 
symbols and trade-marks for his ubiqui- 
tous personality. There is his big stick, 
his Rough-rider suit, his “dee-lighted 

is teeth. 
Pa tanently as he steps off the gang- 
plank in a few days he will get a typi- 


cal American welcome—he will see his 


Tee: 
NWUGma” 
SANI/TOL keeps the teeth white 


“trade-marks” exploited by advertisers 
with shameless boldness. 

The accompanying startling ad for 
Sanitol tooth powder is a good example. 
“We are going to run this ad in the 
newspapers throughout the country,” 
writes H. Gibson, advertising manager, 
“on Saturday, June 18th, the day Roose- 
yelt lands,” 
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A POSTER “THE SPIRIT OF AD- 
VERTISING,.” 





An attractive poster depicting the 
spirit of advertising, and showing the 
figure of a woman holdin in her hand 
a monster key, has been done in oil by 
John Melville Kelly, a San Francisco 
artist, and it will be put on exhibition 
at the convention of the Pacific Coast 
Ad Men, to be held in San Francisco 
June 22d to 25th. The figure, which 
is of heroic size, is draped in robes of 
blue. The sky is in chrome yellow, 
presenting a strong contrast to the fig- 
ure and the background pictures. The 
panties represents advertising in its 
roader sense, the pen being the symbol 
of the means by which the ends of ad- 
vertising are achieved. The background 
scenes indicate business activity, the 
desired effect of advertising. 
+r —-— 





C. T. Putnam, New York, will repre- 
sent, after July 1st, the Davenport, I[a., 
Democrat and Leader, succeeding La 
Coste and Maxwell. 





Through a typographical error in the 
ad for The Farmer's Wife, the total 
circulation of the June number was 
stated as 180,000 paid subscriptions, 
when it should have been 200,000. 





On May 31st James R. Paterson, for 
many years advertising manager of 
Railway & Locomotive Engineering, 
died at Cranford, N. J. 








STATEMENT OF ADVERTISING 


CARRIED BY 


TWIN CITY NEWSPAPERS IN MAY, 1910 


Minneapolis Journal, 2890 Columns 


Minneapolis Tribune, 
St. Paul Dispatch, - 


Pioneer Press,- - - 


(22 inch basis) 


- 2501 “i 
- Kee . 
-' ‘“ 


*No Sunday Issue 


THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 


WM. J. HAYES, Advertising Manager 


Publishers’ Representatives 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


NEW YORK 


Brunswick Building 


CHICAGO 
Tribune Building 
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What an Advertiser Learned at Washington 


Or an Indorsement by Government records of the Superior 
Productiveness of the Territory Covered by 


PIERCE’S FARM WEEKLIES 






ination rate 
the three 
combination 
ing these wé 





A manufacturer unfamiliar with farm 
papers became convinced that his greatest 
opportunity for a larger business lay in 
mzking his goods more popular with the 
farmer. Some of his competitors were 
already using the agricultural press, ap- 
parently with profit. 

He was a “self-made” manufacturer, 
having succeeded (because of his pains- 
taking accuracy and thoroughness) in a 
somewhat commonplace or easily under- 
stood line where competition is sharp. 





Northwestern Missouri, Northeastern Kan. 
sas and Eastern Nebraska. 

_ Hogs he found, are raised at the rate of 
fifty to the square mile in Iowa, Illinois, 

















Where Pier 


Therefore, he went about the selection at 
of the farm papers to be used in his initial low) and 
campaign, in which he planned to opend o Peiaect 
enough money to insure its success, with it 
his usual theveusbuees. While he desired Swine Center—50 to the Square Mile Weeklies. 
eventually to reach the entire agricultural Indiana, Southern Wisconsin, Northem 
population of the nation, he decided first Missouri, Eastern Kansas, Eastern Ne 
to devote his attention to that section braska and Western Ohio. 
where farm production is the heaviest and Iowa he learned, is the only state wholly The né 
where, as a consequence, the farmers included in the territory which produces jm rates are b 
would be the best buyers. more than fifty beef cattle to the square Farm Wee 

Believing that the U. S. Department of mile. Other sections producing equally 1 
Agricultute probably had more informa- well are Southern Minnesota, Southern ‘ 
tion on this subject than could be found Wisconsin, Western and Northern Illinois, ] 
elsewhere, he appealed to it for aid and Northwestern Missouri, Central Oklahoma, 

Eastern Kansas, Eastern Nebraska and While 

parts of South Dakota, Texas and Indiana % of 990,000, 

As the total value of the above products & issues of § 

represents more than one-half of the agri & he jn exce 

cultural production of the nation, he ée- : 

— 

~ 

LY For sworn 

- ing cireul 

The Corn Center—Where 3,200 Bushels sample ct 
to the Square Mile are Produced. cards, 

fice of eit 

was delighted to find that the Department or the cel 

could furnish geological survey maps show- Beef Cattle Center—50 to the Square fice, Hon 

ing the states, or section of states, wherein Mil 6; 
the bulk of the nation’s agricultural wealth - Moines, 
is produced. cided that the territory in which he would @ lows. 

He was given a map showing that the devote his earliest and best efforts consists 
area which produces more than 3,200 of Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Ne- 
bushels of corn per square mile consists braska, Oklahoma, Southern Minnesota, 
of Iowa, Southern Minnesota, Southern and Wisconsin. As a clincher to the fore: 
Wisconsin, Northern Missouri, Illinois, going results of his investigation, and 


Eastern Kansas, Northern Oklahoma, East- 
ern Nebraska and a portion of South 
Dakota, Indiana and Ohio. 





The Combined Grain Belt—The Area 
Raising 10,000 Bushels per Square Mile. 


For the combined grain production, the 
Department furnished a map giving credit 
for producing more than 10,000 bushels of 
the various 
nearly all 


square mile to 


cereals per 
Illinois, 


of Iowa, Northern 





proving that this territory is, indeed, Amer 
ica’s center of agricultural wealth, he 
found by a study of bank statistics that 
these same states comprise the area i 
which the farmers’ deposits are the — 
The next thing this man did was to look 
up the various farm papers which cover 
this territory and investigate them as 0 
circulation, advertising patronage, general 
prestige, editorial worth and stability. 
He had not gone far until he became 
interested in Pierce’s Farm Weeklies. He 
found that their publisher, Mr. James M. 
Pierce, makes a sworn statement of cif 
culation by states showing that Pierces 
Farm Weeklies circulate heavily over the 
exact territory he had decided to covet. 
Upon inquiry, he learned of Mr. Pierces 
early and constant faith in the agricultural 
development of the nation and his fore: 
sight in promoting his three great farm 
papers in the very heart of agricultural 
America. He was pleased with the com 
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ination tate given to advertisers who use The experience of this man is an object 
the three papers (the rate for no other lesson that could well be followed by ane 
combination of agricultural papers cover- advertisers—both beginners and veterans— 
ing these wealth producing states being as who wish to cover the richest farming 


Ngton 









stern Kan. 


he rate of 
a, Illinois, 





Where Pierce’s Farm Weeklies Circulate Where the Farmers Have th 
Most Heavily. Money on Deposit. sien 






low) and this, combined with the results section in the United States; the begi 
of his investigations, led him to give his with their first advertising, and ‘the vet. 
frst advertising order to Pierce’s Farm  erans with their largest copy. 


























































Mile, Weeklies. 

Northern : E 

tern Ne. Advertisers Given More Than They Pay For. 

te wholly The names, places of publication and the circulation, upon which the present 


produces M rates are based, of each of the three papers constituting the t ’ 
1 square MP Farm Weeklies, are as follows: & the trio known as Pierce’s 


, dually Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. (Circulatio 

cate Wisconsin Farmer, Madison, Wis. _—s oe 

kl rey Farmer & Stockman, Kansas Ctiy, Mo. a beeen 60,000 

ska and While the present rates of Pierce’s Farm Weeklies are based upon a circulation 


Indiana. 
f 990,000, advertisers are receiving much more than this amount. With th 
products $e es ” . the first 
S & issues of September, the total circulation of the three papers will 
the agr: HF je in excess of 280,000, divided as follows: AEST. SEs 3s Serene 80 


Iowa Homestead ............ 130,000 
Wisconsin Farmer ..........- 70,000 5 if: 
Farmer & Stockman......... 80,000 
280,000 
) For sworn statements show- 
ing circulation by states, 
sample copies or rate 4 
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“Breaking Its Own 
Records” 


R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY 
THREE Rivers, Micu., Feb. 5. 
Dear Mr. ATKINSON: 


Neither the Wall Street disturbance nor the rul- 
ing of the Post Office department appears to have 
affected the power of the Farm Journal to give re- 
sults to its advertisers. Indeed, Farm Journal is 
breaking its own records this year, and Monday 
morning’s mail brought us one hundred and eight 
letters from as many people in widely scattered sec- 
tions of the universe, bearing the mystic No. 460, 
which told us that each and every one was a reader 
of your splendid publication. 

Wishing you continued prosperity, we remain, 


Very truly yours, 
R. M. KELLOGG CO. 





The Kellogg Co. is one of many ad- 
vertisers who find the FARM JOURNAL not only 
running ahead of all other mediums, but even 
beating its own records also. That means that 
in its growth QUALITY always keeps pace with 
QUANTITY. 

Have you the FARM JOURNAL ADVERTISING 
RECORD BOOK to show comparative cost and re- 
sults? We send it free to advertisers on request. 


Forms for August close July 5th. $3.50 per line for over 750,000. 





WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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EFFECTIVE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ CAMPAIGNS FOR 
DISTRIBUTION. 





THE WAY TO GET DEALERS TO HAN- 
DLE A LINE OF GOODS — LETTERS 
IMPORTANT—PROPER SELLING PLAN 
—AUXILIARY HELPS THAT COUNT. 





By E. M. Benson, 
Advertising Manager, Hopkins & Allen 
Arms Company, Norwich, Conn. 

The purpose of all advertising 
jis returns—a fair profit on the 
amount expended, and _ without 
this profit the campaign is neces- 
sarily either a complete or partial 
failure. 

Much wonderfully 
forceful and convincing copy has 
been wasted because the article 
advertised lacked proper distribu- 
tion. 

It is comparatively simple to 
force the consumer to ask for an 
article—good copy will accomplish 
that end; but it is another thing 
to be sure he can get the article 
from his dealer. The consumer is 
brought to the asking point, goes 
to his dealer for the goods, and is 
there offered something else—per- 
haps he goes on to another dealer, 
and even a third, with his buying 
ardor cooling more all the time. 
Thus the chances are he will buy 
the substitute or not buy at all, 
and the force of the advertising 
will have been utterly wasted. 

The problem, then, is to stock 
the retail dealers with the goods, 
making it possible for the adver- 
tising to bear fruit. This can be 
carried on with the general ad- 
vertising used as a Jever—each in- 
auiry (if the advertisement offers 
literature of any kind or calls for 
replies), can be referred to deal- 
ers in the town from which it 
comes. This reference gives the 
manufacturer opportunity to place 
his selling arguments before the 
retail dealers. He has a specific 

case of demand to start with, and 
can form around this his best 
points. 
4 None of us are philanthropists 
in business, and each must be 
shown where his profit lies, before 
there can be any talk of co-opera- 
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tion. If you show a dealer whiecre 
there is a demand for your goods 
—show him where there is a 
profit to him in selling these 
goods, he will be ready to talk 
business with you. 

The letter to the dealer, advis- 
ing him of the inquiry can be 
made practically‘ irresistible, pro- 
viding the goods possess positive 
worth; and the results from this 
letter are in proportion to its busi- 
ness appeal. Good arguments 
poorly made will bring in poor 
returns, just as a poor salesman 
selling a good line can not deliver. 

A square, personal, business let- 
ter, making each successive point 
tell, is the secret. No flowery 
“cracking-up” of your line, but a 
straightforward talk to the dealer 
on his side of the proposition. 
This letter should, of course, be 
suited to the man to whom you 
are talking. A dealer in a town 
of five hundred should get a dif- 
ferent letter from one in a city of 
forty thousand. You cannot sen- 
sibly tell a dealer in a little vil- 
lage to stock as large a line of 
guns as you could a dealer in a 
bigger place. First suit your let- 
ter to the man and the place—see 
his side of the proposition and 
then proceed to convince him that 
it is to his advantage to work 
with you. 

Show the dealer his profit in 
dollars and cents, then tell him 
plainly how that profit is assured, 
and here comes in the advantage 
of a standard price. If you adver- 
tise a net retail price, if you print 
it in your literature and hammer 
it hard into the consumer, you 
have a big lever with the dealer. 
He can see his actual profit and 
will help you maintain that price, 
thus standardizing your product. 

The maintenance of a regular 
retail. price not only makes the 
manufacturer stronger with the 
dealer, but it makes his product a 
staple, solid, “one-price” article. 

Along with the letters, special 
window display, local advertising 
propositions, and innumerable 
other plans may be evolved to 
force the dealer, but for a cam- 
paign on a comparatively unknown 
and sparsely distributed line, spe- 
cific demand referred to local 
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dealers is one of the best methods 
to begin with. 

There is no end to the oppor- 
tunities offered in such a letter 
and series of letters, after the 
doorway is once opened by the 
inquiry—an offer of a prepaid 
sample assortment, billed through 
the jobber; an attractive window 
display, complete with all the fix- 
ings—these and many others may 
be used. One instance with which 
I am familiar will serve as an 
illustration. The advertisers pro- 
duct (to be sold by hardware 
dealers) was comparatively un- 
known before the national cam- 
paign started. A list of some 
fifteen publications, weekly and 
monthly, were used with full and 
half-page copy, offering a cata- 
logue. This advertising turned in 
several hundred inquiries per day, 
all of which, with the aid of the 
mercantile books, were used as 
levers with dealers in the various 
towns. Each consumer letter was, 
of course, answered and a cata- 
logue sent, and in each case the 
inquirer was told to buy direct if 
his dealer would not supply him. 

The dealer was told of the de- 
mand, given the name and ad- 
dress of the inquirer, instructed 
as to his profit on the goods and 
advised to either put in a stock or 
order a few samples. Sixteen 
per cent answered and ten per cent 
ordered the goods, most of them 
through their jobbers. 

Those that did not answer re- 
ceived a second letter ten days 
later, offering a complete window 
display by express prepaid. This 
display included all the advertis- 
ing matter, signs and so on, free, 
and the goods themselves were to 
be billed at the wholesale price 
through the jobber. 

This second letter returned 
twenty-two per cent replies and 
nineteen per cent orders the first 
month it was tried out, and since 
the display has been perfected and 
the letter improved this per cent 
has increased considerably. 

It was then a simple matter to 
keep the dealer interested. The 
goods possessed solid worth and, 
backed by the national advertis- 


ing, secured new buyers continu- , 


ally. Then this second letter was 
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supplemented by others Offering 
further local advertising aids to 
the dealers. This included news. 
paper advertisements, imprinted 
booklets, etc., and thus the dealer 
was enabled to increase the effect 
of the advertisers’ national adyer- 
tising. 

Later on, a monthly house-organ 
was instituted to inform the dealer 
of new goods, the best Selling 
points on the regular line, and to 
offer various advertising matter 
and selling plans. The house-or- 
gan really replaced the letters to 
dealers handling the line, and was 
found to be more useful in a great 
many ways. This contained illus- 
trations of the goods, photographs 
of window displays, diagrams, etc, 
and gave a much wider range for 
suggestions than could a letter. 

A sample copy of this house- 
organ was now sent out with the 
first letter to the dealer, to give 
him an idea of how the manufac- 
turer worked with him in selling 
the line. This made a good im- 
pression on the dealer and acted 
as a further argument in securing 
his co-operation. 

The foregoing example _illus- 
trates the securing of proper dis- 
tribution by using national adver- 
tising as a lever. The advertiser 
may tell the ordinary retail dealer 
that his copy runs in twenty maga- 
zines with a combined circulation 
of twentv million, but this fact 
rolls off the dealer’s back as a 
duck sheds water. He doesn't 
care how many people in the coun- 
try read your advertisement—all 
he is interested in may be bounded 
by certain streets, or in a certain 
county. 

The perfect success of a na- 
tional advertising campaign de- 
pends on good distribution, and 
the first step toward securing this 
is to show the dealer specific de- 
mand in his territory and then 
follow him up in a logical, persist- 
ent manner, 


+0 


W. F. Hamblin & Co. announce the 
following changes in organization: 
Harris H. Walker, president; Richard 
W. Snowdon, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. Mr. Hamblin retains 
his financial] interest and remains treas 
urer, 
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Proof of Surplus 


Experience of concerns advertising in- 
vestment securities in “Hampton’s” proves 
its readers’ earning power to be such that 
they are able to accumulate ample surplus 
for investment. 

Were this not the case, Advertisers of 
investment securities could hardly afford to 
use “Hampton’s” as extensively and contin- 
uously as they do. 

“Hampton’s” is criticized for accepting 
financial Advertising. 

Yet—this very financial Advertising in 
“Hampton’s” affords the most conclusive 
proof that Advertising in “Hampton’s” 
both reaches, and influences, the most intel- 
ligent and prosperous kind of people. 

For “Hampton’s” does not accept finan- 
cial Advertising which will not bear the 
fullest and most complete Dun, Bradstreet 
and Bank investigation. 

Only men—and concerns—of . acknowl- 
edged standing and integrity may use 
“Hampton’s” as an Advertising medium for 
investment securities. 

Purchasers for such investment securities 
must necessarily be of the thinking class. 
They must also have money to buy whatever 
they may need or desire. 


F. W. THURNAU Manager of Advertising 


Western Advertising Manager 66 West 35th Street, New York 
Hartford Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Ask Your Customers 
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WHAT PSYCHOLOGY CAN 
‘TEACH US. 





HOW STORED IDEAS REACT UPON 
SENSATIONS AND AFFECT RESULTS 
IN ADVERTISING—OUTLINE, IDEN- 
TITY, INDIVIDUALITY, RELATION- 
SHIP AND LOCATION, ALL PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL FACTORS IN ADVERTIS- 
ING. 

By C. L. Watson, 
Advertising Manager, Red Cross Shoes 
(Krohn, Fechheimer & Co., 
Cincinnati). 

I do not believe that Jas. H. 
Collins gave his recent article in 
PrinTErRS’ Ink on “The No Man’s 
Land of Advertising’ as much 
thought and consideration as it 
really deserved. 

Psychology teaches us that we 
are surrounded by a vast complex 
of forces in motion, or one force 
in a vast number of different 
states of motion, and this force, 
or these forces, affect our five 
senses in such a way as to pro- 
duce more than thirteen thousand 
different kinds of sensations. We 
are experiencing some of these 
sensations all the time, but we do 
not become conscious of them un- 
til our attention is attracted. This 
may be by our own action, as when 
we give our attention voluntarily 
to certain sensations, or it may be 
involuntary, as when certain sen- 
sations force themselves upon our 
attention by their intensity or 
duration. 

Without going into details in 
regard to the feelings or the 
emotions let us get right down 
to what seems to me to be the 
fundamental basis of all adver- 
tising. This is the idea. All sen- 
sations that enter our conscious- 
ness cause the formation ofa cer- 
tain idea, or certain ideas, which 
seem to us realities and are the 
only realities we know. We have 
the ability to store these ideas 
away in our memory, and we al- 
ways call up as many of these 
stored ideas as we can when we 
begin to form a new idea. This 
is for the purpose of comparison 
and identification. Every man’s 


thinking apparatus is the same, 
and we would all form the same 
ideas from the same _ sensations 


were it not for the influence of 
the stored ideas. These are never 
the same in the same individuals, 
and as a result every man’s idea 
of a thing is slightly different 
from every other. 


THE DIVISIONS OF AN IDEA, 


Since the idea is the funda- 
mental basis of our perception, it 
must be the fundamental basis of 
advertising, for advertising js 
simply the production of certain 
sensations with the object of in- 
ducing the individuals who ex- 
perience these sensations to form 
certain ideas. To make this a 
little clearer, let us divide the 
idea into its five fundamental di- 
visions or propositions, 

The first is the outline. This 
means the mental picture that is 
perceived through the senses of 
sight and touch. In advertising it 
may be conveyed by a picture of 
the article itself, or better still, an 
actual exhibition of it. If it is 
sold in a package and is usually 
seen that way, a picture of the 
package would be better than a 
picture of the article. 

The second proposition is the 
identity. We classify all things 
in our minds under general and 
special heads. Thus there are 
animals, and they may be cats, 
dogs, etc. An article of merchan- 
dise may be a food product, a 
ham, and somebody’s particular 
ham. The more definite the iden- 
tity the more perfect the idea. 
This is the reason why we see 
names and trade-marks on every 
hand. It can be realized at 4 
glance, however, that a trade-mark 
must identify; if it does not, it's 
not worth the using. 


INDIVIDUALITY AS A BASIS. 


The third proposition is the i- 
dividuality, This is a very im- 
portant essential; in fact, it is the 
basis of all successful advertising. 
The merchandise must be differ- 
ent from all other merchandise. 
Uneeda Biscuit were the first 
crackers to be extensively adver- 
tised in packages. Ivory Soap was 
the first soap for general use that 
would float. Red Cross Shoes 
were the first widely advertised 
shoes to have flexible soles. With- 
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out some point of individuality the 
idea is not clear enough; it lacks 
distinctness. ES 

The next proposition is the re- 
lationship. This means the right 
use or the right application of 
the article; its proper relation to 
human beings and to things. The 
wider the relationship the greater 
the possible demand. A careful 
study of the relationship of any 
atticle of merchandise to the pos- 
sible user should be made before 
advertisements are prepared. If 
a correct and fairly wide relation- 
ship cannot be established the re- 
sults from the advertising will be 
limited. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LOCATION. 


The last proposition is the l¢ca- 
tion. We cannot conceive of any- 
thing that does not have a place 
somewhere; a location where it 
can be found. Thus an adver- 
tised article is made in one loca- 
tion and sold in numerous others. 
These locations should be brought 
out in the advertising very for- 
cibly, particularly if they reflect 
credit on the article itself. This 
proposition is not regarded with 
the proper importance by many 
advertising men, and it would 
greatly strengthen the average ad- 
vertisement if a definite location 
for the purchase of the article 
was plainly stated. It is surpris- 
ing how much clearer the idea be- 
comes when we are able to piace 
the article in a definite location of 
the right kind. 

When the five foregoing propo- 
sitions are complied with, the sen- 
sations produced will result in the 
formation of a very clear idea 
of the article advertised in the 
mind of every person who experi- 
ences them. Since our only reali- 
ties are our ideas, we live in little 
worlds of our own, bounded by 
the limits of these ideas. A new 
idea enlarges this world to a cer- 
tain extent, and we instantly de- 
sire to possess the thing which 
produces it. Any idea which does 
not enlarge our world is of no 
value to us. and of no assistance 
in our efforts to attain that state 
of complete dominion ‘over a'l 
things, which is apparently our 
destiny. 
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It seems to me that. every .ad- 
vertisement can be correct.y 
judged from the standpoint of the 
idea and its propositions. So can 
every proposed campaign, before 
the advertising begins. The appli- 
cation of psychology is so direct 
that I believe I am justified in 
saying that advertising is suc- 
cessful just in proportion to the 
way it conforms to psychological 
laws. Much so-called advertising 
is doomed to failure from the 
start. Much that is successful 
owes its success to the fact that 
these laws have been accidentally 
complied with. This is the reason 
why there is so much hit-or-miss 
work in the profession. 

It is to be regretted that there’ 
has been no course of study pre- 
pared for advertising men, as this 
makes it necessary to read a num- 
ber of psychological and_philo- 
sophical works before any sort of 
an idea of the psychology of ad- 
vertising can be gained. It is, in 
my opinion, well worth the effort. 
I only regret that my knowledge 
of it is so limited. 


REAL ESTATE HOUSE ORGANS. 


A number of real estate firms have 
discovered the value of house organs, 
and are issuing some very creditable 
and business-like publications. 

Among the best of these is Facts and 
Figures, published by Miller Bros. & 
Baker, Harrisburg, Pa. It is modeled 
somewhat on the lines of Printers’ 
Ink pages and lists the properties for 
sale, and carr‘es educational articles. 

The Land Owner is the title of an- 
other interesting publication, issued by 
the Payne Investment Company, Omaha. 

Bolton’s Real Estate News Budget is 
the title of a new house organ issued 
by Malcolm V. Bolton & Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., which has already been 
found to produce good results. 

New York Land is the title of one 
issued by William M. Ostrander, Inc., 
of New York. It is a monthly, treat- 
ing of suburban real estate opportuni- 
ties in Greater New York. 


——___+0+-_ 


Assurances of support for a maga- 
zine for the purpose of exploiting the 
Northwestern section of the country in 
Eastern territory have been given. 
Robert R. Sidebotham, of Spokane, and 
Secretary N. R. Sibley, of the Seattle 
Commercial Club, are interested in the 
project, and it is said that President 
Hill, of the Great Northern Railway, 
and President Williams. of the Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound Railway, are 
favorably disposed. 
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We Spend Millions 





in Profitable Advertising 





Lord & Thomas do — as every good publisher knows—the 
largest advertising business that is done in America. And 
last year’s business was $2,347,851 ahead of the year before. 


All this business is done 
with very slight expense for 
soliciting. Our few road 
men are experts whose main 
occupation is in caring for 
accounts which we have. 

Our new business comes 
to us almost entirely be- 
cause of what we have done 
for others. 

Our annual increase is al- 
most wholly made up by ex- 
pansion in accounts which 
we have proved out and 
developed. 

Nearly all of this advertis- 
ing—all save accounts still 
in the stage of experiment— 
is done with a visible profit 
to the advertiser. 

Among our hundreds of 
clients you will find more ad- 
vertising successes — and 
greater successes—than any- 
where else in the world. 


All Due to Able Men 
Working Together 








Our success is due solely 
to the fact that we have 


gathered here the ablest men 
in the business. 

And _ here—where _ hun- 
dreds of campaigns are be- 
ing constantly conducted— 
these men reach their great- 
est development. 

They become so nearly in- 
fallible that we rarely ac- 
cept an experimental account 
which doesn’t come out as 
anticipated. 

And they develop these 
accounts—often from little 
beginnings—until last year’s 
growth was $2,347,851. 


Our profit on this busi- 
ness—the largest of its kind 
—is but little more than two 
per cent. 

All the baiance of our 
commission is spent to make 
our work pay. Most of it 
goes to these competent 
men. 

Money-making for our: 
selves is not the sole aim of 
our business. We _ value 
equally the prestige which 
comes from doing big things 
in the ablest possible way. 
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Thoroughness 





Another secret of our suc- 
cess lies in thoroughness. 
We never rely on opinions or 
theories. We go to the 
source for the facts. 

We learn many of our 
selling arguments by send- 
ing able men to canvass 
from house to house. 

We keep men on the road 
to investigate trade condi- 
tions, to know at all times 
what our clients have to con- 
tend with. 

In one food campaign 
which we recently worked 
out we employed over I50 
men to gather the needed 
facts. 

We often spend in these 
ways many times our com- 
mission on the first cam- 
paign. 


No Contracts 





No Commitments 





Our clients are asked to 
sign no long-time contracts. 
They make no commitments 
as to what they will spend. 


If we accept an account it 
is because we believe that it 
holds good possibilities. 
And, without any regard for 
immediate profit, we are 
willing to work them out. 


When we adopted this 
policy ten years ago we 
were told that our ideas were 
chimerical. It was consid- 
ered financially impossible to 
expend costly talent in work- 
ing out trial campaigns. 


Then it was thought that 
no advertising agency could 
ever grow great. solely 
through campaigns that pay. 


But here is the largest 
agency that ever existed. 
Here is the largest volume 
of advertising that ever went 
out through one channel. 
And every account that we 
handle is known to be profit- 
able to the advertiser, save 
the few which are still in the 
state of experiment. 


We should like to have 
you judge what we can do 
for you by what we have 
done for hundreds. If you 
will simply say that you will 
talk things over we will send 
you a man who knows. 


LORD & THOMAS 


Newspaper, Magazine and Outdoor Advertising 


Corner 5th Avenue and 28th Street, . . 


NEW YORK 


Corner Wabash Avenue and Randolph Street, CHICAGO 


New England Representative, Globe Building, BOSTON 
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OBJECTIONS TO PROPER 
NAMES AS TRADE- 
MARKS. 





AN ARGUMENT AGAINST THE USE OF 
THE NAMES OF INDIVIDUALS FOR 
TRADE-MARKS—THE DANGERS OF 
INFRINGEMENT AND IMITATION. 





By C. M. Lane, 
Of the Trade-Mark Title Company. 


The work Printers’ INK is do- 
ing to advise its readers on the 
subject of trade-marks is highly 
commendable. I have seen noth- 
ing on the subject of trade-marks 
of more merit or interest in gen- 
eral than the article by John Lee 
Mahin. I note also the editorial 
on the subject of trade names 
used as trade-marks, and write to 
call your attention to the real 
purpose of this proposed and 
pending amendment to the trade- 
mark law of 1905. 

The situation will be best un- 
derstood by referring again to the 
Success case. My company filed 
an application for the registration 
of “Success” for the Success Mag- 
azine. Now the word “Success” 
is a technical trade-mark and could 
be registered by John Doe or 
Richard Roe for any class of 
goods, as a technical mark, if not 
already used by someone else on 
the goods, and registered on them, 
but when Success became a part 
of the trade name of the applicant, 
under the decision of Judge Robb, 
of the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia, the trade- 
-mark lost its technical character, 
and Success for the Success Mag- 
azine was refused registration; 
but Success for any individual in 
the company of the Success Maga- 
sine, who could later transfer the 
brand to the company, would be 
admitted to registration. (Suc- 
cess became a proper name which 
cannot be registered.) 

There is nothing in the pending 
amendment which bears out the 
inference that proper names can 
be registered under the law as it 
stands or the law as it will stand 
when amended. It is true there 
are many trade-marks of large 
value built upon proper names, 





such as Walter Baker’s cocoa and 
Pears’ soap, but they are given the 
protection of registration becayse 
they were used ten years prior to 
the passage of the law, and, to 
hold that protection, their use 
must have been exclusive. That 
is to say if some other Beecham 
had, during ten years, between 
1895 and 1905, put out a pill under 
the name Beecham, he would have 
just as much protection for his 
trade-mark as the right Beecham, 
If Jones has been selling a per- 
colator under his own name he 
would have to show that no other 
Jones had sold a percolator un- 
der. his own name throughout the 
period of ten years prior to 1905, 
the date of the passage of the law. 

The fact is that there is cnly 
one worse style of trade-mark 
than a proper name and that isa 
monogram which nobody can 
read. The better the monogram 
the less legible and useful it is, 
No wise man builds up good- 
will, which is the by-product of 
daily business, on a proper name, 
a geographical name or a descrip- 
tive word. It is like building a 
house upon sand. A _ flood of 
Joneses may descend upon that 
house and destroy its foundation. 
No man can.be prevented from 
using his own name or post-office 
address on his label, and while he 
could not imitate the original label 
it would cost so much to prevent 
near imitations of more or less ef- 
fective character in robbing the 
original of the goodwill he has 
built up that the matter of ex- 
pense should deter anyone from 
adopting his own name or his 
post-office name or a descriptive 
word for trade-mark use. 

A successful man usually has 
some pride in his own name, but 
his successors in the business will 
not think so much of anyone 
else’s name and will not, in taking 
over the business, hold a personal 
name of the same value as an 
asset of the business as if the 
trade-mark were some arbitrary 
word, which, by reason of its con- 
stant association with the goods, 
became an asset of the business, 
by reason of its trade-pulling 
power. : 

A trade-mark like Smile, which 
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is the best untaken word for 
trade-mark use in the language, 
would run through the genera- 
tions of a thousand years in con- 
stantly growing value, providing 
the quality of the goods is main- 
tained, but a proper name will 
not be of value much longer than 
the life of the owner of the name. 

If anyone is disposed to cite 
Lydia Pinkham against this prop- 
osition, it is enough to say that 
Lydia Pinkham was merely a fan- 
ciful character so far as the man- 
agement of the business was con- 
cerned. Her name is used in con- 
nection with an article of special 
appeal to women, and certain rea- 
sons make it advisable not to 
change this mark, even though the 
subject has long since passed 


away. 

I hope that Printers’ Inx will 
use its massive influence against 
the adoption of proper names as 
trade-marks. It is not a “good 
old fashion” but an “out-grown 
fashion” which has involved those 
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who have used proper names in a 
large and continuing expense. 

A man named Rogers, for in- 
stance, feels more or less justified 
in going into the silverware busi- 
ness because he can use his own 
name in his own business, but the 
courts have restricted the way in 
which he could do it, just as the 
courts have restricted the way in 
which a man can use his name in 
making a document. No one 
should adopt a trade-mark which 
is a straight chute to litigation. 

———_ ++ 

An geen sidelight on the ex- 
tremely successful advertising methods 
of the Canadian Government and rail- 
ways to get colonists, is that the Min- 
nesota Commissioner of Immigration 
is using small ads in Canadian papers 
to- attract American settlers in Canada 
who have been dissatisfied with the 
land of promise. 





The advertising figures of the June 
issue of the Theatre Magazine, which 
were inadvertently omitted from the 
Printers’ INK summary, showed a 
total of 7,762 lines, or over forty-six 
columns of advertising. 
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CREATIVE FACTORS IN 
BUSINESS. 


REPUTATIONS AND FORTUNES BUILT 
BY THE USE OF GOOD COPY AND 
GOOD MEDIUMS—BUSINESS MEN 
THE MODERN HEROES, 


By Wesley A. Stangier, 
Rublisher Office Outfitter, Chicago. 
To-day the hero of the modern 

novel is not the man who fights 
dragons or leaps great chasms to 
save the blonde heroine from the 
villainous love pirate, but he is 
the strenuous business man—the 
man who piles dollars on dollars, 
manages men, runs big industries, 
publishes daily papers or organizes 
huge industrial combinations. The 
business man is the popular hero 
of to-day, and who makes the 
business man great? Is it his 
product? Is it his wealth; no 
doubt of it, but who more than 
any or all other forces is respon- 
sible. The modern advertising 
man. The man who puts up the 
copy, buys the space, lies to order 
‘about the goods his employer has 
to sell, enthuses over the good 
points and superior qualities and 
forgets the shortcomings. 

Proctor and Gamble make good 
soap and lots of it. The name P. 

G. is known throughout the 
wide world and “Ivorydale” is 
known as almost a_ household 
word, but who did it? Who knows 
whether either of the partners of 
that firm are still alive? None ex- 
cept the immediate family and a 
close circle of friends. But we all 
know Ivory soap and the success 
of that firm dates from the day 
they put a man to work writing 
copy and placing it, and the fame 
of the firm to-day rests on its ad- 
vertising man. 

The first thing a woman sees 
when she picks up the first-rate 
general advertising mediums, the 
first thing she sees in as big an ad 
as the magazine affords, with very 
little reading matter but a thought 
—note I say thought—is a good 
picture proclaiming louder than 
forty brass bands all playing Dixie 
at the same time in the same place, 
calling attention to the virtues of 
Ivory soap. Who says the ad- 
man didn’t do it? 
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Why do I feel badly every time 
I look at the sectional bookcases 
in my library? Because they aren 
Globe Wernicke. I am_ always 
comparing my cases with the beau- 
tiful pictures I see in the modern 
magazines and every once in a 
while I determine to go and gee 
the Globe Wernicke local man- 
ager and ask him to make a trade 
with me so that I can have Globe 
Wernicke instead of what I al- 
ready possess. Why do I do it? 
Because every cussed time I look 
into a magazine—my own, too—] 
see that Globe Wernicke ad. Who 
did it? Mr. whatever his name is 
who invented the idea? No, that 
tireless, cadaverous enthusiast who 
writes that copy, and sticks it in 
front of my nose in Scribner's, 
McClure’s, Cosmopolitan, Every- 
body's, etc. 

Did Schlitz Beer make Milwau- 
kee famous? No, it didn’t; the ad- 
vertising man who coined the 
phrase and kept everlastingly at it 
until you can’t go anywhere on the 
Globe without reading the sign— 
and sampling the product. Is that 
man on the payroll of the city of 
Milwaukee? Are there any monu- 
ments erected to him along Grand 
avenue? I have been to the city 
of beer often enough but I never 
saw any; yet hasn’t he done more 
for Milwaukee than any other in- 
dividual? The men of to-day who 
are really doing things; the fel- 
lows who are making the wheels 
of progress whirr until they get 
hot boxes and have to have their 
journals packed are the advertis- 
ing men. Why, bless you, they 
make money for the dealer by 
boosting his game. They make the 
magazine, they make everything 
worth while; for a sorry time any 
of us would have trying to ride 
in an auto and smoke real tobacco, 
cigars and attend a show if it 
wasn’t for money derived from 
business and without the advertis- 
ing man we would have no busi- 
ness. 

——+o-—___ 

The annual banquet of the Carno 
Mills Company was held May 30th at 
St. Louis, and was addressed a Ww. N. 
Aubuchon, formerly president of the 
St. Louis Advertising Men’s League. 


The banquet was attended by the sales- 
men of the National Oats Company. 
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Method proposed in 1847 to prevent smoke nuisance. 


American Rail- 
roading was in 


Swaddling Clothes 


when the original Rogers Bros. per- 
fected the silver plating process in 1847. 
Already ‘1847 ROGERS BROS,” ware was 
winning a national reputation. That 
was well over half a century ago. 











@ Estimate the cumulative value of 
a persistently advertised trademark 63 
years before the public. 


@ ‘1847 ROGERS BROS,” silver plate to- 
day stands supreme in quality and sales 
—a tribute to an advertised trademark 
backed by durability and beauty. 














In 1847 
Longfellow 
Published 
saiaitiads MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
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Established 1830 


BOYD'S CITY DISPATCH 


17-19 Beekman Street, New York City 
E. J. WILLIAMS, Manager 


Oldest, Largest and Most Successful Agency 
for National, Local and Foreign 
Circular Advertising. 





Boyd’s Special Classified Lists of Names 
and Addresses, known and used all over the 
World, are the foundation and most impor- 
tant factor in Circular Advertising. 


Send for List Catalogue No. 39 


Boyd’s List of 2,290,000 Selected Amer- 
icans,—the Best Buyers of the Best Goods 
to reach Direct by Letter, Catalogue or 
Circular; over one million are in places 
under 20,000 Population. 


Departments for 
Addressing Distributing Mailing 


Typewriting and 
Reproduction of Typewritten Letters 


Our system provides a Direct Service 
from Advertiser to Customer or Consumer. 
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NOVEL RESALE CONTRACT 
AND PENALTY PLAN OF 
PRICE PROTECTION. 





FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY S EXHAUST- 
IVE METHOD WHICH, WITH THE 
PRIVILEGE OF A PATENT MONOPOLY, 
CARRIES PRICE AGREEMENTS TO 
THE LAST FACTOR—$50 FINE FOR 
VIOLATIONS. 


By Roger L, Dunlap. 

“And this is the dog that chased 
the cat that ate the rat that fed 
on the grain that lay in The House 
That Jack Built,” is about the 
way the famous old rhyme of our 
childhood read in part. Not 
wholly dissimilar is the new price- 
maintenance contract being issued 
by the Foster Rubber Company, 
of Boston. After reading it 
through one is tempted to echo: 
“And these are the prices the deal- 
er asks who buys of the sub-job- 
ber who buys of the big jobber 
who buys Catspaw Heels of The 
House of Foster.” 

The Foster agreement is ex- 
tremely novel in more ways than 
one. It is an attempt to reach not 
only the “third generation,” name- 
ly the big dealer through the big 
jobber, but the “fourth genera- 
tion” as well, namely the small 
dealer through both the big and 
small jobber. If the agreenient 
proves successful, and it is the be- 
lief of D. S, Pratt, the Foster ad- 
vertising manager, that it will, it 
is likely to be widely copied. 

The Foster Rubber Company 
commenced the merchandising of 
its patented Friction Plug Heels 
in 1904, advertising liberally in 
various parts of the country, but 
concentrating upon New England, 
principally because it was near at 
hand, using the dailies in all the 
larger New England cities. A 
feature of the company’s adver- 
tising was the fact that it was the 
first concern to use the stairs of 
the Boston elevated structure for 
advertising purposes. 

A year later, in 1905, the Cats- 
paw Heel was first put out by a 
competitive concern. Because it 
embodied a friction plug. the Fos- 
ter people claimed it to be an in- 
fringement. Suit was brought by 
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the latter, but the case was set- 
tled out of Court by a favorable 
purchase on the part of the Fos- 
ter Company. Since then the Cats- 
paw sales have grown steadily. 
Last year saw the first attempt 
at price maintenance. Said Mr. 
Pratt in this connection the other 
day: “We have had, since our 
trade increased to such an extent, 
quite a little trouble with various 
jobbers cutting prices. Last year 
we issued a resale price agree- 
ment, asking all jobbers to sign, 
but in this agreement we did not 
have any penalty for violat:on. 


Aig 


wi 





NEWSPAPER COPY THAT GETS ATTENTION. 


Probably ninety per cent of all 
jobbers signing this agreement ad- 
hered to it strictly, but there were 
some unscrupulous dealers who 
would cut prices. To prevent any- 
thing of that kind in the future, 
we issued during May a new re- 
sale price agreement. In order 
for a jobber to purchase our 
goods, it is necessary for him to 
sign this. 
“We = sent resale 


out these 


agreements to the jobbing trade a 
fortnight ago and have already 
received fully ninety per cent back 
duly signed by the various job- 
bers. As to the enforcing of these 
agreements, we are informed that, 
as our goods are all patented or 
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trade-marked, we have the right 
to regulate the selling price, and 
that, if a jobber, after signing 
this agreement, should violate 
same, we would not only have the 
right to collect the penalty pre- 
scribed in it, but could also get 
an injunction to prevent him from 
selling at less than stipulated 
prices. 

“As to our ability to maintain 
the second jobber’s agreement, 
which is used where one jobber 
sells to another, the only thing 
which we sliould attempt to do, 





PART OF A STRIKING FOUR-SHEET POSTER. 


in the event of a violation, would 
be to insist that the jobber selling 
any party who, in turn, was found 
cutting prices should immediately 
refuse that party more goods. 
The trade would be immediately 
notified that such a party was cut- 
ting prices, so they would refuse 
to sell them, too. We feel con- 
fident that the method which we 
are pursuing at the present time 
to maintain prices will be strictly 
enforced and will allow the legit- 
imate jobber to make a legitimate 
profit on the sale of our gootls 
and to cut out the unscrupulous 
dealer who is cutting prices.” 
The Foster agreement, which is 
somewhat too long for entire re- 
production here, is a formidable 
looking document. The rubber 
company, on its part, offers a 





tangible “consideration” under the 
law. It agrees to sell the jobber 
“at the lowest jobbers’ prices” 
These prices are specificaliy enu- 
merated as well as the various 
discounts, so there can be no 
chance for disagreements on those 
grounds. Section 5 specifies “the 
present selling prices which the 
party of the second part agrees to 
maintain and enforce” and the 
discounts to be allowed. There 
then follows this significant para- 
graph: “The party of the sec- 
ond part agrees to have each cus- 
tomer who is a jobber or who re- 
sells the heels sign a resale agree- 
ment, agreeing to maintain the 
present resale prices as listed on 
Friction Plug Heels to the cob- 
blers, dealers and repair men.” 
The list of such resale prices 
follows, together with terms of 
delivery and settlement. 

The meat of the whole agree- 
ment is then contained in the two 
foliowing paragraphs: 


“The party of the second part agrees 
that, upon request in writing by the 
party of the first part as to whether or 
not it has violated the terms of this 
agreement, to make affidavit to the party 
of the first part as to whether or not 
any violation has been made, and, upon 
violation of this agreement by party of 
the second part, it is agreed that the 
party of the first part may discontinue 
the sale to the party of the second part 
of all Friction Plug Heels herein re- 
ferred to, and, in any event, it is 
agreed for each sale in violation of 
the terms hereof party of the second 
part shall give the party of the first 
part as liquidated damages and not as 
a penalty the sum of fifty (50) dollars.” 

“This agreement, unless terminated as 
hereinafter stated, shall, as to patented 
Friction Plug Heels, continue during 
the unexpired term of several patents, 
and any renewals thereof under which 
the Friction Plug Heels herein referred 
to, are severally manufactured. As to 
articles which are trade-marked or copy- 
righted but unpatented, this agreement 
shall continue for seventeen (17) years 
from the date hereof.” 


The agreement elsewhere stip- 
ulates that the Foster Rubber 
Company shall in all cases send 
by registered mail to those sign- 
ing the agreement all notifications 
of price-cutting. The jobber sign- 
ing the agreement also agrees to 
give no premiums. 

a 8 


The regular weekly meeting of the 
Buffalo Ad Club held June 4th was 
addressed by Dr. V. Mott Pierce. 
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THE PERSISTENT “SWIPE” 
EVIL. 


CONSTANT STREAM OF SWIPES RE- 
CEIVED BY PRINTERS’ INK—WHAT 
CAN BE DONE ABOUT IT—TWO 
TYPICAL EXAMPLES. 


Scarcely a day goes by but that 
PRINTERS INK receives from ad- 
vertisers and advertising agents 
examples of “swipes”—(which has 
come to be the term applied to ad- 
vertisements whose design, or 
copy, or both, have been stolen or 


FAIRBANKS 


. SOAP WINNERS 








NK PAIRBANR GUMPAN 











DID WORCESTER CORSETS GET 


clumsily adapted from other ad- 
vertisements ). 

Printers’ INK has had to send 
back the examples of “swipes” re- 
ceived, because it would have to 
give up half its pages in order to 
publish them all. 

While it is perfectly true that 
there is considerable unnecessary 
squeamishness exhibited by some 
advertisers when an adaptation of 
their idea is made in a way that 
is not really unjust or important, 
it is nevertheless a real breach of 
ethics, and it ought to be pun- 
ishable for anyone to make a copy 
of the layout, or words or general 
style of another advertiser. 


Advertising designs especially 
seem to be coveted most—copy js 
far less often stolen. There are 
only two remedies—to copyright 
important designs, or to endeavor 
to reach the heads of the concerp 
which has “swiped,” with coyr- 
teous letters, pointing out the in- 
anity and harm of swiping, For 
it is a fact that in most cases of 
swipe, the swiper suffers more 
than the swipee. The public is a 
pretty shrewd observer, and has 
op‘nions. 

Following are some letters from 
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THE IDEA FROM FAIRBANK? 


advertisers which show the way 
advertising managers feel who 
have been made victims of the 
evil: 
Gray Motor Company. 
Detroit, Micu., May 20, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: ‘ 

We are enclosing herewith evidence 
of the most glaring “swipe” we have 
ever seen. By comparing the two ads 
you will see that the Lackawanna pe le 
lifted the Gray — bodily, and that 
even the style used in lettering the 
words Lacka-Motors suggests a Lacka- 

eas, 

We originated this design over 4 
year ago, and have used it constantly 
ever since. We have spent a lot of 
money in making this ad well known. 
It has acquired the value of a trade- 
mark. E 

The Lackawanna people have deliber- 











ately traded on this fact. While they 
have never before done one-tenth the 
advertising the Gray Motor Co. has 
carried year after year, and never will, 
for the present they have apparently 
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been clever enough to duplicate our en- 
tire list to reap the benefit of our pre- 
vious advertising. It is not a mere 
theft of an idea, but a parallel to the 
case of the manufacturer who imitates 
the wrapper of a standardized brand of 


goods. 
G. K. MacEpwarp, 
Advertising Department. 












Fort Wayne Exrectric Works. 
Fort Wayne, Inp., May 20, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I am enclosing herewith a piece of 
copy which we ran last September in the 
Electrical World, also one of the Forest 
City Paint and Varnish Company’s ads 
from the May issue of a recent publica- 
tion, 

There may be some critics who will 
claim the “reproduction” is an improve- 
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D. 
ment over the original, but that is not 
nce the point. 
ave It is claimed on good authority that 
ads “there is nothing new under the sun,” 
le and I am not foolish enough to think 
hat all our efforts in the way of copy are 
the gems of originality, but an advertising 
ka- man who can practice plagiarism to 
such an extent as The Forest City’s man 
a has, deserves mention in your columns 
tly for his “nerve.” 
of _ Perhaps imitation of this kind is the 
yn, sincerest form of flattery, but I guess 
de- most any of us prefer compliments in 
some other form. 
er: : C. D. WHeeter, 


Advertising Manager. 
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Out in Chicago the 
other day an advertising 
agent said to the writer: 
“T want to thank you, 
and otherwise show my 
appreciation of your 


persistency and _frank- 
ness in those UTICA 


SSATURD KOBE 


advertisements that have 
been running in Printers’ 
Ink for a long time. You 
compelled me to investigate 
and test the SATURDAY 
GLOBE in a sort of a spirit 
of self-defense—and I don’t 
mind telling you that I’m 
darn glad of it. It is one of 
the first five in a list of over 
fifty mediums used during 
the season, in point of re- 
sults. If the present in- 
crease of business from it 
keeps up it will head the 
list.” 





(Name on request.) 

He said he had let “fool 
prejudice” keep him out of 
“good things” long enough, 
and if we had more like the 
GLOBE to “trot them out.” 

What about your case? 

SMITH & BUDD CO. 


Advertising Representatives 


Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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To Get Money— 
o Where Money Is” 


A study of the accompanying map proves the value of House- 
eper concentrated circulation. It carries your story to the money 
nter. 

The territory in the large circle includes 

The center— 

—of population which spends annually nearly $13,000,000,000.00 for 

food products and other family expenditures. 

—of distribution to consumers. 

—of railway transportation 

—of bank capital 

—of wealth production 

—of manufacturing 

—of farming. 

Into this territory goes 70% of The Housekeeper circulation—a 
vercentage nearly double that of its nearest competitor. 

With 70% of our 400,000 circulation concentrated in the ten states 
hown in the large circle, The Housekeeper offers at the present rate 
yalue to advertisers never exceeded by any other publication. 

The July issue will be in excess of 400,0co, though space will be 
ld at the 300,000 rate. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER 


MINNEAPOLIS 
( Established 1877 ) 


The Housekeeper goes into the homes—reaches buyers and con- 
umers—a statement proved by the fact that Housekeeper circulation 
6 based on the number of its paid subscriptions. ~ 

Results to advertisers, big and little, have shown repeatedly that 

¢ Housekeeper has produced inquiries at less than the cost of its 
earest competitor. 

Whatever territory you may reach through other publications— 

However well you may think you cover that territory with other 
blications— 

You can’t get to it right without The Housekeeper—the publica- 
ion whose weight centers in the big, prosperous middle western terri- 
ory within the circle shown on the map. 

Study it for a minute or two—it’s worth your while. 


Advertising Department, Tribune Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


p New Housekeeper rates go into effect September 25, 1910. 
ORTANT On all bona fide contracts executed before September 
1910, we will accept orders for space to be used prior to June 1, 1911 
uding June, 1911, issue), at rates now current, viz., $1.50 per Agate Line, 
000.00 per Page, $1,500.00 per Fourth Cover in Colors. 

















UNFAIR COMPETITION 
AND THE NEW TRADE- 
MARK AMENDMENT. 


A LARGE APVERTISER FINDS HIM- 
SELF HANDICAPPED BY PRESENT 
LIMITATIONS FROM _ ENJOINING 
UNFAIR COMPETITION — WHAT 
THE NEW AMENDMENT NOW IN 
CONGRESS WILL DO TO HELP, 


Generous as the courts have 
been in the exercise of the prin- 
ciple of “unfair competition,” they 
have been unable to overcome the 
faults of the legislation which it 
is their function to interpret. 
Consequent'y the likelihood of re- 
adjustment in the trade-mark 
scale is widely welcomed. 

The operation of the present 
limitations is most aptly illustra- 
ted by an advertiser who has ap- 
pealed to Printers’ INK in the 
following letter: 


Tue Unitep Factories Company, 
CLEVELAND, O., May 26, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


As a subscriber of Printers’ Ink, 
and an interested reader of its col: 
umns, I want to ask a favor of you, 
which, judging from the high standard 
of your publication, I believe you are 
in better position to grant than anyone 
I know. 

We have been doing business under 
the name, The United Factories Com- 
pany, for about five and a half years, 
conducting it almost entirely by mail, 
and using the farm publications mostly 
for our advertising. 

About a year and a half ago, a con: 
cern in Kansas City, Mo., became es- 
tablished under this same name, adver- 
tising a lamp. We promptly notified 
them of our existence, and tried to 
persuade them to use a name at least 
sufficiently different to avoid confusion, 
but this they were not willing to do. 

While they attempted to use the same 
publications we were using in our ad- 
vertising, we fortunately were able to 
secure the co-operation of the publish- 
ers, and such papers as Farm Journal, 
Rural New Yorker, Farm and Fireside, 
‘lhe Orange Judd Publications, Ohio 
ond Michigan Farmer, and a number of 
others, refused this copy. This, of 
course, we appreciated very much, and 
hope some day to reward the publishers 
for this action. 

Our attorneys advised that the only 
thing we have to prorect us is the In- 
terstate Commerce Law, but we would 
probably have to prove that these people 
were defrauding or misleading the pub- 
lic by using this name, and of course 
would have to go to Kansas City to 
fight the case. All of this would entail 
considerable expense, and as we have 
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succeeded thus far in keeping these 
people out of the majority of the best 
publications we use, the conflict has not 
been so great as it otherwise would, 

I am relating all this to you in the 
hope that you might have had a parallel 
case brought to your attention, and 
might advise the best course of pro. 
cedure to make amicable adjustment of 
this matter. 

The Long-Critchfield Corporation has 
been. placing our advertising for a num- 
ber of years, and this name of ours 
has become pretty well established 
throughout the country. Therefore, we 
don’t want to see someone come along 
and make use of the same name, de- 
riving all the benefits of our advert's. 
ing and of course serving to mislead 
the buyer. 

Assuring you of the desire to return 
the favor, I am, an enthusiastic believer 
in Printers’ Ink. 

G. A. BottcrEr, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 


There can be no more pointed 
and practical reply to this letter 
than to reproduce the interesting 
conversations with Hon. Fred- 
erick A. Tennant, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Patents, in the hear- 
ing before the Congressional 
Committee at Washington the 
other week, on the subject of 
House Bill 23,141, amending the 
trade-mark law to admit corpor- 
ate and firm names, as told in 
last week’s Printers’ Ink. If 
this amendment goes through, as 
seems likely, then cases like the 
above advertiser’s can be helped. 

Said Mr. Tennant: “The bill 
practically legislates non-technical 
trade-marks into technical trade- 
marks, with the same remedies 
for infringement, and the same 
right to extend its use and pro- 
tection to all states in the Union. 

“In order now to maintain a 
suit for unfair competition in 
trade, it must be that the mer- 
chandise of the parties overlap. 
That is to say, two parties living 
in the same village and using the 
same trade-mark, one having 
adopted it from the other, would 
probably be enjoined for unfair 
competition in trade; but with 
one man in New York and an- 
other in San Francisco using the 
same technical trade-mark, no 
court in the land would think of 
[enjoining] either one from using 
the mark—until the goods got in 
the same market. ; 

“This ig not true of a technical 
trade-mark, which must have an 
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arbitrary feature. A _— person 
adopts his commercial signature 
and his right to use that extends 
throughout the United States— 
throughout the world, for that 
matter, under the common law.” 

Question by Mr. Wilson, of 
Pennsylvania: “You say that the 
courts would not interfere in the 
case of a non-registered trade- 
mark used by one concern in New 
York and another concern in San 
Francisco as long as the goods 
manufactured by those concerns 
do not come into the same field. 
Now, suppose both of those con- 
cerns are extending their trade 
and have been using the same 
mark for years and finally after 
several years their goods do come 
into the same field, in the Middle 
West. Would the courts then ex- 
clude the party from the use of 
that mark, the last party using it 
in the field where it had built up 
its own line of trade?” 

Mr. Tennant: “I doubt if it 
would if both parties were act- 
ing in good faith and were en- 
deavoring to force their goods 
into the market without knowl- 
edge of the other person being 
already there.” . . . 

Mr. Bradford: “A mark used 
by one manufacturer in New 
York upon goods sold exc‘usive- 
ly in that territory, the same 
mark may be used by the manu- 
facturer in San Francisco upon 
goods sold exclusively in that ter- 
ritory and neither one would ever 
know that the other was using 
the mark.” 

Mr. Wilson: “And each one 
may build up a particular reputa- 
tion for his goods within his own 
particular locality for his line of 
goods without infringing in any 
way? But if in the extension of 
their business they come in con- 
tact, then there is a conflict im- 
mediately ?” 

Mr. Bradford: “Then the prior 
user; the man who gained the 
right first, would be entitled to 
continue its use.” 

Mr. Wilson: “But if a trade- 
mark had been issued a different 
Situation would exist?” 

Mr. Bradley: “Very little.” 

Mr. Wilson: “The owner of 
the trade-mark wou'd believe that 
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Reader- 


Support 
Determines 


Value 


@ Which periodical 
gives the greater value— 
the greater prestige—to 
its advertisers; that which 
is supported mainly by 
the advertisers them- 
selves, or that which is 
supported by the read- 
ers? 

@ Which stands higher 
in the homes to which it 
goes? Which carries the 
greater weight? 

@ Nearly three-fourths 
of the yearly revenue of 
Collier’s is contributed by 
its readers.* They pay 
$3,000,000 in subscrip- 
tions. 

@ What other periodical 
has a_ reader-revenue 
equal to three times its 
advertiser-revenue? 


Manager Advertising Dept. 
*Yet Collier’s ranks as one of the first 


three in the entire field, in advertising 
revenue, 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 











he was building up his business 
properly under his mark?” 

Mr. Johnson: “I was going to 
say that a court in the case you 
speak of would not grant any in- 
junction at all. The court would 
simply go into the whole case 
and say that there had been no 
unfair competition in trade. Here 
both of the parties adopted the 
mark in good faith and are using 
it in good faith; both are using 
their own names in good faith, 
and the public has not been de- 
ceived.” 

Mr. Wilson: “That would be 
the only reasonable conclusion to 
arrive at. That being the case, 
if instead you give the owner the 
right to register the trade-mark, 
then that gives him that addi- 
tional title to the property?” 

Mr. Johnson: “No additional 
title. The court does not regard 
it as such.” 

Mr. Wilson: 
phase is more 
anything else.” 

Mr. Bradford: “The point that 
I want to emphasize is this: 
That the restriction of the right 
to register is against the interest 
of the public rather than in favor 
of the public. It is more in the 
interest of the public to encour- 
age the registration of these 
trade-marks whether technical or 
so-called non-technical, because 
then they become matters of pub- 
lic record and they are accessible 
to the public and the public may 
be informed as to the rights that 
have been acquired by the users 
of these so-called non-technical 
trade-marks. Now, as a matter 
of fact, it seems to me that it is 
fair to presume that ten years’ 
exclusive use of any distinctive 
word or mark, whether technical 
or non-technical, would be suffi- 
cient to entitle the user of that 
mark to enjoin others from using 
it upon the same class of goods. 
I believe the courts would so 
hold. In a great many cases a 
much shorter period would be 
sufficient, but it needs extensive 
advertising and exclusive use to 
give a man a property right. The 
public, it seems to me, is entitled 
to have the mark registered in 
order that it may have the notice 


“I admit that 
imaginary than 
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that it can obtain by searching 
public records.” 

All of which officially empha. 
sizes the fact that while trade. 
mark registration is desirable, it 
is really the advertising of this 
trade-mark or trade name which 
constitutes the real claim to pro- 
tection. The United Factories 
Company’s most effective weapon 
to quell the appropriation of its 
reputation is the advertising it 
has done, and in the opinion of 
Printers’ Ink, if this concern has 
been selling in the territory of 
the imitative rival, the courts will 
give it protection when proofs of 
its advertising are placed before 
them. 

Any other manufacturer not 
advertising his name or mark 
may well take warning from the 
facts outlined above. 


—_—+o+>—__. 


NO MOVABLE SIGNS IN 
FORD, CONN. 


HART- 





The ordinance committee of the 
Common Council of the city of Hart 
ford, Conn., has reported favorabl 
upon an ordinance which reads as fol- 
lows: c 

“No person shall: place in or upon, 
or carry or transport in any manner 
or by any means, through, along, or 
upon any public street or sidewalk in 
the city of Hartford, or cause to be 
placed in or upon, or to be carried or 
transported in any manner or by any 
means through, along, or upon any 
such public street or sidewalk, any 
show-board or canvas, placard, sign or 
advertising transparency or device of 
any kind for the purpose of nr 
or exhibiting the same, on penalty 0 
$20 fine.” 

The ordinance has been adopted. 


+ 0+ ——— 


MAP IDEA APPLIED TO STORE. 





The Oshkosh, Wis., department store 
known as the S. Heymann Company has 
made a new departure, sending out cif- 
culars which present unusual values on 
one side and on the other a complete 
diagram of the selling floors of the 
store. Says James Fisk, of the 
advertising department: “Many of our 
country customers are backward about 
asking the location of certain stocks 
and in many instances neglect their 
purchase rather than go to the trouble 
of finding them. , ; 

“In my estimation this diagram will 
do much to familiarize them with the 
store, and, furthermore, I expect many 
who receive this circular to bring it 
with them on account of the diagram. 
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LITTLE TALKS 
With Wise Advertisers 


NUMBER 2 








Campaign of Education by the Textile News- 
paper of Paid Circulation 











recent circulation challenge, certain alleged textile 

newspapers in New York and elsewhere now admit 
the large circulation of the AMERICAN WOOL AND 
COTTON REPORTER, but assert that a considerable 
portion of our readers consists of shippers of wool and 
cotton, wholesale clothiers, dry goods jobbers, and other 
distributors of textiles. 

To meet this further evasion we again assert that our 
challenge is good against any alleged textile paper which 
can show either: 

1st. That its total collections from mill Presidents, 
Treasurers, Agents, Superintendents and other officers 
of Mill Corporations, for the twelve months ending De- 
cember 31, 1909, were one-half those of the AMERICAN 
WOOL AND COTTON REPORTER, or in case of an 
alleged textile newspaper published in New York City, 
one-third those of the AMERICAN WOOL AND COT- 
TON REPORTER. 

2d. That its total collections from subscriptions of 
Overseers and second-hands for the 12 months ending 
December 31, 1909, were one-half those of the AMERI- 
CAN WOOL AND COTTON REPORTER, or in case 
of an alleged textile newspaper published in New York 
City, one-third those of the AMERICAN WOOL AND 
COTTON REPORTER. 


Y recent and perplexed by their inability to meet our 





American Wool and Cotton 
Reporter 


FRANK P. BENNETT &.CO., Inc., Publishers 
Boston New York Philadelphia Washington Charlotte 
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NEW TWISTS ON THE COU- 
PON SAMPLING METHOD. 





PROTECTION AGAINST GRAFTING BY 
ASKING FOR CAP OF BOTTLES— 
THE GOLDEN ORANGEADE PLAN OF 
INVITING TWO PEOPLE TO TAKE A 
DRINK — HOW THE CAMPAIGN 
WAS WORKED IN NEWSPAPERS— 
OFFER TO ADULTS ONLY. 





By H. L. Allen. 

The air has always been thick 
with printed cards, dodgers and 
diverse invitations to get some- 
thing for nothing at the dealer’s. 

Soaps have for years endeav- 
ored to popularize themselves by 
the “free” distribution method— 
but most of the time there was a 
string attached to the offer. The 
card was good, perhaps, for a 
ten cent cake, if accompanied by 
a nickel. 

As a general rule this method 
has degenerated, and only when 
the free distribution plan was 
carried into newspapers and 
weeklies and even magazines, by 
means of coupons, did there tend 
to be good results from the peo- 
ple desirable to reach. 

In several interesting new 
summer drink campaigns the 
coupon method of effecting quick 
distribution has been used in 
ways that go far to overcome the 
practical objections against it. 

The Sheboygan Mineral Water 
Company, bottler of ginger ale, 
is using in weeklies a clever safe- 
guarding plan which is likely to 
prevent the wholesale grafting 
which has somewhat marked 
other promiscuous coupon cam- 
paigns heretofore. The plan is 
to redeem from dealers only 
coupons which are accompanied 
by the cap from a bottle of the 
goods. This plan worked excel- 
lently, and allowed. perfectly ac- 
curate tabulations of cost. 

_At the present time a distribu- 
tive campaign is now being 
waged in New England by the 
J. Hungerford Smith Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., in the interests 
of Golden Orangeade. This com- 
pany has put another new twist 
upon the coupon plan. In_ this 
case the coupon states that it is 


redeemable for two free drinks of 
Golden Orangeade, one for the 
bearer and one for the latter’s 
friend. 

There is not a little psychology 
behind this change. It may be 
well imagined that the average 
person who clips a_ free-drink 
coupon out of a paper will hardly 


y feel as strong an impulse to go to 


a soda fountain and try the drink 
alone as he would to takea friend 
with him. 

To many people the soda foun- 
tain suggests itself mostly when 
with company. To enjoy a drink 
to the fullest extent, they want 


any 






‘Get a 10¢ bottle Nq 
absolutely FREE! “gga 
‘We'll pay your dealer for it! *. 
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COUPON DISTRIBUTION IN WEEKLIES. 


sociability. But if, on the other 
hand, the person who cuts out a 
coupon can take an old crony 
along with him, when he goes to 
test the drink, it at once becomes 
a less serious occasion. Both are 
in a lighter frame of mind and 
ready to become more _ enthusi- 
astic about what they test. Such 
is the analysis of C. H. Norwood, 
of the Frank Presbrey Company, 
who figured out the Golden 
Orangeade campaign. When two 
people go to a soda counter im 
this way, he says, they are pretty 
apt to discuss the merits of the 
drink between themselves. That 
is just what is wanted. “Be- 
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lieving that two such people can 
form no other than a favorable 
opinion of Golden Orangeade,” 
says Mr. Norwood, “it occurred 
to us that this discussion at the 
soda fountain cannot help but be 
favorable and tend to insure fu- 
ture cash sales.” 

The way in which the Golden 
Orangeade coupon was worked 
up to is interesting. The Hun- 
gerford concern is the originator 
of the phrase “True Fruit” as ap- 
plied to temperance drinkables. 
The copyrighted name “Golden 
Orangeade” and the drink it 
stands for was first brought be- 
fore the dealers’ attention some 
two years ago. Since then the 
Hungerford salesmen have been 


ne it at any 
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NEW YORK [orto 
APPEALING COUPON ADS IN NEWSPAPERS. 


quietly exerting every effort to 
push the product without the aid 
of advertising until the present 
year. 

New England has been found 
a particularly favorable territory 
for the drink, constituting a pop- 
ulation of approximately ten to 
twelve millions, most of it being 
directly or indirectly engaged in 
manufacturing or retail trading. 
There are 5,823 druggists and 
confectioners in New England 
handling temperance drinks. Be- 
fore the present advertising com- 
menced, the Hungerford Com- 
pany’s salesmen had lined up 
about half of these, it is said. 
Less than a month after the ad- 
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Would it add prestige to 
your business to have im- 
portant people familiar 
with your advertising? 
Examine Human _ Life 
and you will find that it 
is made up of personality 
sketches of important 
people. The magazine 
must necessarily attract 
their attention. Could 
you select a better list of 
prospective customers? 
The appeal of Human 
Life is distinctive and 
offers an exceptional 
field to the advertiser. 


The idea behind the 
magazine secures read- 
ers on its merits. 

THE MAGAZINE ABOUT PEOPLE 
ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 
i ee re 
NEW YORK 
Cc £38 £8 











vertising started the company 
was receiving fifty and more or- 
ders a day from new dealers as 
a result of what was being done. 

Beginning with the first of 
May, letters were sent out to all 
the dealers who were not al- 
ready on the Golden Orangeade 
list, telling them what was con- 
templated and asking them if they 
were not interested enough to 
send in an order on the enclosed 
postal. After a time a booklet 
and folder describing the coming 
advertising in some detail was 
sent out to those who had not 
been lined up. It told the whole 
story at a glance. There was 
also a postal to be filled in for 
goods and various advertising 
propaganda. 

At about the same time a let- 
ter was sent out to the jobbers 
to let them know. what was going 
to happen. Simultaneously these 
same jobbers were sent examples 
of the advertising matter. 

The first advertising of Golden 
Orangeade to the consumer came 
May 14th, in all the important 
street car lines in New England. 
The first car card was of the 
“teaser” variety, reading simply: 
“Won’t You Come and Drink 
with Me? The Golden Girl—at 
Your Soda Fountain,” and show- 
ing a picture of a strikingly at- 
tractive girl drinking a beverage 
through a straw with much sat- 
isfaction. This same Golden 
Girl has been made a sort of 
trade-mark, being found in all the 
Golden Orangeade advertising. 
Later whatever curiosity was 
aroused by the “teaser” was sati- 
ated by the display of a changing 
series of car cards showing the 
same girl and emphasizing the 
good qualities of her drink. This 
series will continue all summer. 

On May 29th the newspaper 
advertising commenced. It has 
included large quarter and one- 
third page advertisements. The 
Golden Orangeade list includes 
167 newspapers in about 100 of 
the leading New England cities. 
The copy run in the smaller cit- 
ies has been two columns wide 
and that used in the larger cities 
four columns wide as a rule. 
The ad containing the free- 
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drink coupon went into the hands 
of at least 2,000,000 people, it js 
estimated. Necessarily nowhere 
near that number used the coy- 
pon. But, although the exact fig- 
ures are not at hand, the Hun- 
gerford Company considered the 
scheme so successful that it has 
arranged for a second series of 
coupon-ads to be run during the 
week of June 10th. The only 
change which will be made will 
be the stipulation that coupons 
can only be redeemed in drinks 
by adults, it being found that 
more of them than was deemed 
advisable fell into the hands of 
newsboys under the old plan. 

These coupons are _ redeemed 
by the company at four cents 
each. Inasmuch as the dealers 
can serve two drinks for less 
than two cents, they make a clear 
profit on the sale. In addition, 
as an advantage to them, there 
are the valuable sales-possibilities 
which are theirs when the public 
is brought into their stores and 
faced with a gencral line of at- 
tractive goods 

With the difficulties practically 
worked out, and the individual 
contingencies prepared for, a 
coupon method has many attrac- 
tive sales possibilities. It is a 
good lever to force sluggish dis- 
tribution, especially for a_ fairly 
new product, and the Van Camp 
Packing Company, which _ last 
year operated the boldest and 
freest possible sort of coupon 
distribution through newspapers, 
has proved that to get people to 
try a line of goods, the coupon 
plan has benefits much _ beyond 
the cost and waste of it. 

ae <a 

Edgar Johnson announces that he 
has purchased the entire stock of the 
Mission Publishing Company, of River- 
side, Cal., and is now the owner of the 
Morning Mission and Riverside En 
terprise, the name of which will now 
be changed to the Morning Enterprise. 
Mr. Johnson will continue as the pub: 
lisher of the Orange County Tribune, 
of Fullerton, Cal. 





It is stated that the Cotton Belt 
Railroad, which is advertising the State 
of Arkansas ‘on the basis of its rice 
industry, has managed to get articles 
relative to that industry into more than 
sixty prominent newspapers and maga 
zines of the country. Some of these 
publications haye been given orders for 
advertising. 
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“COUNTRY LIFE IN AMER- 
ICA” BECOMES A SEMI- 
MONTHLY. 





EXAMPLE OF “VOGUE” AND “LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL” LEADS WELL- 
KNOWN MAGAZINE TO ADOPT SIM- 
ILAR PLAN—OTHERS LIKELY TO 
FOLLOW. 





Ever since Vogue changed to a 
semi-monthly and demonstrated 
the feasibility of the idea, other 
publications hard pressed with ed- 
itorial and advertising matter have 
considered a similar’ change. 
Country Life in America now an- 
nounces itself a semi-monthly, be- 
ginning November, 1910. 

When, recently, the Ladies’ 
Home Journal announced that it 
would change to a semi-monthly, 
there were predictions that others 
would follow. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. are the first to do so, and 
frankly acknowledge their indebt- 
edness to the Curtis Publishing 
Company. For _ several years 
Country Life in America has been 
cramped for space both for ex- 
panding editorial plans, and for 
rapidly growing advertising pat- 
ronage. 

The new plan is to issue mid- 
month special numbers which will 
devote themselves to various sub- 
jects, such as  country-living, 
gardening, bungalows, aerial navi- 
gation, etc. The plan comes as a 
celebration of the tenth anniver- 
sary of the magazine and also 
uiatks the removal to the new 
Garden City home. Advertising 
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rates are not to i altered, neither 
are subscription rates, 

That readers will readily ap- 
prove the change may be indicated 
in the fact that Country Life, 
Ingland, is a weekly. 

fhe possible development of the 
semi-monthly tendency among 
magazine publishers is a subject 
of no little discussion at present 
among advertisers who are specu- 
lating on the advertising aspect of 
the change. 

——_~+or———_———_ 
WATTERSON DINED BY NEW 
YORK PRESS CLUB. 

Editor Henry Watterson, of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, was _ten- 
dered a banquet at the New York 
Press Club on the evening of May 
28th. Many of the most prominent 
newspaper men of the city were pres- 
ent. In response to his toast, Mr. Wat- 
terson reminisced on his early days in 
newspaper work. He said in part: 

“I think I know what news is and 
how to prepare it equally for the tea 
table and the breakfast table. Like 
victuals, it may be served hot and 
savory or raw and unsavory, be brought 
on plain or be dressed and decorated 
to suit the ever-varying public taste. 
There is in this, as in cooking, an art. 
A fine, ruddy murder like a fair round 
of beef may be ruined in the roasting, 
and a scandal, fat and juicy, blonde 
and frowsy, wholly spoiled by a figur- 
ative excess of oil and garlic. <A 
skillful chef can take a few scraps and 
fabricate a dish to delight a gourmet. 

“The newspaper is not a commodity 
to be sold over the counter like dry 
goods and groceries. It should be, as 
it were, a keeper of the public con- 
science, its rating professional, like the 
ministry and the law, not commercial, 
like the department store and_ the 
bucket shop. Its workers should be 
gentlemen, not eavesdroppers and scav- 
engers, developing a spy system 
peculiarly their own, nor caring for the 
popular respect and esteem. 











THE POWER 


Merchandise. Businesses. 
experience has demonstrated that,— 


could not reach. 





LET TERS of the right kind, sent to the right class are clever diplomatic salesmen. 
Through letters exclusively we have successfully suld: 

Stocks, bonds and mortgages. 
lands. ‘limber lands, Quarries and Mines. 
Through letters exclusively we have arranged: 

Partnerships, Underwriting Syndicates, Industrial Interests, etc., etc. Our practical 


Anything that can be sold by male can be sold by mail. 
Remember that a thousand good letters are equivalent to a thousand interviews. You 
can send out a thousand such salesman overnight. They will reach men salesmen 


We know how to set about INTERESTING people in what you have. Suppose you 
talk it over, That costs nothing and may lead to something. 


The Business Development Company of America 


‘Writers of Letters that Pull’’ 
119 NASSAU STREET, NEW 


OF LETTERS 


Real Estate and farm 
Lots. Patents, Services and Instruction. 


YORK Phone 5374 Cortland 
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Our Own Besid 


Below is printed a partial lig§than « 
National Advertisers whose | 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO., 
Packard Automobiles 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF 
AMERICA 


Harvesting Machinery and Implements 

DODGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Power Transmission Machinery 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Correspondence Instruction 

THE STEARNS & FOSTER CO. 

: Mattresses 

8. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Wood Finishes 

RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING COMPANY 
Occident Flour 

BARCALO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Barcalo (Metal) Beds 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. 


Carriages and Harness 
STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO. 
(Agricultural Campaign—Vehicles) 
IRWIN AUGER BIT COMPANY 
Auger Bits 
CLAY, ROBINSON & COMPANY 
Live Stock Dealers 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY . 
Cyphers Incubators 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
(Agricultural Campaign) 
HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Haynes Automobiles 
WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Bohn Syphon Refrigerators 
MORGAN & WRIGHT 
Rubber Tires 
THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY 
Machinery and Implements 


AMERICAN Rap 
Radiators an 
BURSON ENITINy 
Hosiery 
KALAMAZOO 810 
Stoves and 
NATIONAL VENER 
Indestructo 
BATTLE CREEK 
Sanitarium 
CHICAGO & E 
THOMAS B, JEFF 
Rambler Ant 
STROMBERG-C. 
Telephone § 
DEERE & COMP 
Plow D 
INTERNATIONAL 
Stock Food 
EMPIRE CREAM fj 
Cream Separi 
PIERCE MOTOR 
Pierce-Racine 
CHATTANOOGA i 
Wunderhose 
OHIO CARRIAGE 
Split Hickory 
LEONARD RE 
Porcelain 
BARTHOLOMEW 
Glide Autor 
PINELLAS GROVE 
Largo Lands 
THE CONSUMERS 0 
Hydrox Wate 


CREAM OF WH 
Cream of W 


We are placing advertising—running into millions of dollanq 
the largest number of National Advertising Accounts, in 


the broadest scope and widest experience in rendering ow {the mos 


Newspaper—Magazine— Agriculture 


Flatiron Building, NEW YORK 


Corn Exchange! 
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stidvertisement— 


al lighthan one-tenth, of well-known 
are handled by this Agency. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Woven Wire Fencing 
STARK BROTHERS’ NURSERIES 
Nursery Stock 
FRANK J. ENGER COMPANY 
Enger Automobiles 
TAYLOR BROTHERS CO, 
Sorority Chocolates 
COLUMBIA MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Columbia Automobiles 
THE GURNEY FOUNDRY COMPANY, (Ltd.) 
Radiators, Boilers, Stoves and Ranges 
MANSON CAMPBELL COMPANY 
RG-C, Kitchen Cabinets—Fireless Cookers—Fanning 
phone § Mills 
COMP, CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE 
y Manufi RAILWAY 
TIONAL sD The MONON Route 
Food AMERICAN HARROW COMPANY 
CREAM § Implements and Machinery 
m Separii KELLOGG TUASTED RICE FLAKE & BISCUIT CO. 
LOTOR Toasted Rice Flakes 
ce-Racine DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
00GA . Steel Construction 
derhose M. M. JOHNSON COMPANY 
2RIAGE “Old Trusty’? Incubators 
| Hickory JOHN M. SMYTH COMPANY 
REFRIG General Merchandise 
elain Relti BEST & RUSSELL COMPANY 
OMEW 0 Cigars and Tobacco 
» Auton KONDON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
- GROVE Kondon’s Catarrhal Jelly 
o Lands MARVIN SMITH COMPANY 
SUMERS 0 General Merchandise 
ox Water RALSTON PURINA MILLS 
F WHITH Ralston Breakfast Food 
m of Whi —TO BE CONTINUED 


' dollanglyfor this part of our clientele alone. We handle by far 
s, inwimersified lines, of any Agency in the country, which gives us 
ing ow ithe most complete Advertising Agency Service in America. 


-Uchfield 


esident 
t—Street Car—Outdoor Advertising 
ling, CHICAGO Ford Building, DETROIT 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 
for the space of more 
than three-fourths of the 
cars in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
fhe Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NATL BANK BLDG . HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE MERCHANDISING 
ABILITY OF AGENTS. 


AGENTS REPLY TO THE ARTICLE AR- 
RAIGNING THE PROFESSION FOR 
LACK OF MERCHANDISING EXPE- 
RIENCE—AGENTS GIVE MORE ABIL- 
Iry NOW THAN PAID FOR—METH- 
ODS OF TRADE AID. 





The more or less sarcastic ar- 
ticle of a few weeks ago by Mr. 
Cherry, on the lack of trade 
knowledge by agents, has stirred 
up considerable comment, espe- 
cially among agents. 

The uniform view seems to be 
that Mr. Cherry’s remarks were 
more flippant than representative 
of the best agents’ abilities, and 
were a blanket indictment which 
may be true of many but not of 
those agents who have been con- 
spicuous as factors in the distrib- 
utive success of many manufac- 
turers. 

“The remarks of Mr. Cherry 
are in themselves purely bom- 
bast,” says one agent, “and for 
that reason scarcely need be an- 
swered, But the opening of the 
subject is to be welcomed, for 
there exists here and there a lot 
of misconception of what an 
agent’s function really is. Some 
have the notion of the past dec- 
ade that an agency is purely a 
space brokerage office with a lit- 
tle mildly harmless copy writing 
thrown in for those who will have 
it; while there are others who 
simply lay the whole burden of 
the business on the agent’s shoul- 
ders, as if he should direct the 
salesmen, correspond with retail- 
ers, open new territory, call on 
the trade, etc., while the sales- 
manager simply lolls back in his 
chair and waits for wonderful 
things to happen. 

“Of course, both views are 
wrong. An agent is a profes- 
sional man, remember, and _ his 
function is always advisory. He 
makes contracts with his clients, 
not to manage the sales depart- 
ment, but to supply that rapidly 
increasing scope of selling plan 
and help which involves the use 
of language, picture and _ paper. 
These are simply his tools, how- 
ever, and an agent is a sorry in- 
competent nowadays if he hasn’t 
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practical business experience, im- 
agination and effectiveness enough 
to know how to make these tools 
produce results along lines which 
the advertiser has not before 
thought possible. 

AGENCY SERVICE HAS CHANGED, 

“You see, it’s a comparatively 
easy, sleepy job to be an agent 
for some old concern with dis- 
tribution all settled and copy all 
set in moulds—as Walter Baker’s, 
for instance. But the great mod- 
ern volume of advertising and 
business effort is concentrated, 
not on holding and leisurely de- 
veloping prestige, but upon rapid, 
aggressive creation of sales and 
securing of retail outlets, often 
in the face of severe competition 
and for a product and a concern 
absolutely new. 

“The agent should be capable, 
and a considerable number are 
capable, of analyzing a ‘selling 
proposition thoroughly enough to 
know what advertising tools to 
apply to secure desired results 
most cheaply. Having furnished 
the tools, it is up to the sales- 
manager and his staff to use them 
and co-operate with them. I have 
seen not a few cases where a good 
agent has revolutionized a manu- 
facturer’s business and furnished 
far more merchandising skill than 
is properly in an agent’s prov- 
ince, and securing only a broker’s 
pay for it, too. 

“The advertising agent, I be- 
lieve, in nine out of ten cases 
(where he is not simply a plain 
crook or a raw incompetent) re- 
turns more brains and service to 
his client than any other profes- 
sional man. In the one case which 
I recall just now where an agency 
failed to make things go for a 
client, that client has admitted to 
me that just one idea secured 
from that agent who failed was 
worth all the cost of his services 
and the cost of the unsuccessful 
campaign. 

“The agent is properly the law- 
yer for the manufacturer for pre- 
senting a ‘winning case for his 
goods to the public. But of late 
vears he has become more—he 
has become a lawyer for the man- 
ufacturer in presenting his case 
to the dealer as well. In a num- 
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ber of cases he has of his own 
account made himself still more 
—a selling and distribution ana- 
lyst. He has developed into this 
because he has found that so 
many manufacturers have not 
solved their problems of this kind, 
and cannot successfully make use 
of his advertising services until 
they do. Manufacturers, to put 
it plainly, are asking more and 
more expert sales advice from 
agents. So he has pitched in— 
making plenty of mistakes, but on 
the whole becoming a distinctly 
beneficial stimulant and aid to 
manufacturers.” 


WHAT OTHER AGENTS WRITE, 


The emphasis which the Fed- 
eral Advertising Agency, New 
York, places on merchandising 
knowledge makes interesting the 
words of William Handley, busi- 
ness manager, on the subject of 
agency trade knowledge: 

“To have been on the buying 
side is, I believe, a most essential 
part of the training of an agency 
man. In no better way can he 
learn the weakness of agency 
work, as it has been conducted, 
and especially the unpreparedness 
of the average solicitor. But 
agency organization has seen a 
new light during the past year or 
two, and it is now possible to find 
agencies whose management has 
been broad-gauged enough to plan 
and form agencies capable of giv- 
ing true merchandising service. 

“Mr. Cherry, in his article, 
‘What the Agent Does Not 
Know,’ predicts ‘that five years 
from now no advertising agency 
handling national business will be 
complete without a staff of com- 
mercial salesmen and_ investiga- 
tors, whereas the best agency 
practice to-day takes representa- 
tive men in various callings, 
rounds out their training in ad- 
vertising methods, thus making 
available sincere and more truly 
professional advertising men. 

“And now a question to Mr. 
Cherry: Suppose any agency hav- 
ing a man who has studied the 
grocery trade, knows all its inner 
workings, trade stunts, etc., should 
solicit your account with a certain 
new trade selling plan in mind, 
would you, after investigating the 
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standing of the man and his 
agency, take him through your 
piant and really into your conf. 
dence to allow him to perfect his 
plan? This is no more than your 
doctor would expect of you or 
your lawyer would demand in or- 
der that he could effectually pre. 
scribe. 

“Many merchants and manufac. 
turers expect this, however, and 
balk the advertising man at every 
turn. He has no chance to study 
the individual proposition, is given 
no opportunity to learn certain 
and vital points which can make 
for or spoil the real marketing 
and advertising possibilities, 

“There is such a thing as ‘trade 
aid’ in many advertising agencies, 
and even now it is much more 
comprehensive than Mr. Cherry 
knows. Agencies where the merit 
of a product, trade condition, pos- 
sible demand and factory capacity 
are investigated; where a knowl- 
edge of trade papers is an asset; 
where real sales plans are out- 
lined; where window rimming 
and dealer helps are worked out 
in a practical manner; and where 
consumer advertising is made but 
one link in the properly worked 
out campaign, are to-day avail- 
able to the manufacturer who will 
seek. Too many manufacturers 
employ an agency because So-and- 
so is a good fellow, or someone 
else put over this or that big 
campaign.” 

Writes the Franklin P. Shum- 
way Company, Boston: “Our at- 
tention has been called to Mr. 
Cherry’s article in your current 
issue by some of our customers 
for whom we have for the past 
three years been doing just what 
Mr. Cherry claims is not done by 
advertising agents. 

“We continually keep on the 
road a staff of trained salesmen, 
whose entire duty is to visit re- 
tailers, talk with them regarding 
trade conditions, suggest to them 
new ideas about pushing our cus- 
tomers’ products, learn all they 
can about rivals’ products, and 
make a definite report on a print- 
ed blank which is kept on file in 
our offices for instant reference 
by either our customers or ouf- 
selves. These men are not al- 
lowed to take an order, and rare- 
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ly even talk prices, but, having a 
thorough knowledge of the goods 
they are interested in, are pre- 
pared to discuss quality, pattern, 
etc. all day long. 

“In addition to these men who 
work exclusively for certain man- 
ufacturers, whom we/have_ the 
pleasure of serving, we also have 
other men who, by reason of 
training and natural ability, are 
fitted to travel from city to city, 
and size up the possible market 
for a product, report in detail 
what is being done in competing 
lines, and, after visiting several 
hundred retailers, are in position 
to make a report which is used 
by our office solicitors in discuss- 
ing advertising with would-be ad- 
vertisers. 

“Neither of these two groups of 
men have any connection with our 
soliciting force, who work exclu- 
sively in our own interests, and 
the second group are often sent 
out with instructions to secure 
certain information from retail- 
ers, without having any idea why 
they are requested to secure the 
information, or for whose benefit 
it is to be used. 

“To illustrate, a certain manu- 
facturer’s salesman reported that 
he couldn’t sell his goods to any 
extent in a portion of the South- 
west. Our men visited over two 
hundred retailers in that section 
who ought to sell these goods, 
and found that the manufactur- 
et’s salesman was entirely at fau!t, 
and the final result is that this 
manufacturer is now selling $40,- 
000 to $45.000 worth of his goods 
in that section each season, and 
there is every probability that he 
will soon sell $150,0co a_ year, 
where before he wasn’t selling 
practically a dollar’s worth.” 

eS es 


TOO MUCH COMPETITION FOR 
THE OFFICE COPY. 





Cottin Armstronc ApverTIsInc Co. 

: New York, May 14, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx. 

Enclosed herewith please find check 
for $2 for one year’s subscription to 
Printers’ Inx, to be mailed to my 
home address, Mamoroneck, N. Y. I 
find I cannot do justice to the publi- 
cation, or rather to myself, by relying 
on the office copy. 


C. ARMSTRONG. 
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“The Economical Way to 
Cover the Country Is to 
Advertise by Districts’ 
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Nowhere do_ results 
come faster nor sales 
soar higher than in 


The Advertising District 
of Cincinnati 


Think of the vast section 
which this district includes 
—a rich, prosperous  sec- 
tion—where the whole pop- 
ulation of a million people 
is ready and able to buy 
advertised goods. Any man- 
ufacturer of a good article, 
whether it’s a necessity or 
a luxury, who talks to 
these people through 


CINCINNATI 
ENQUIRER 


can rest assured that they 
will respond quickly and 
emphatically, and his deal- 
ers will be reordering be- 
fore he knows it. The En- 
quirer has been the home 
paper of this district for 
four generations. Today its 
prestige is greater than 
ever, and it pays its adver- 
tisers. 








Foreign Representatives 
I. A. KLEIN 
Metropolitan Tower, New York 
JOHN GLASS 
Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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PERSONAL HONOR 
PLEDGES AND PRICE 
PROTECTION. 





HOW A FAMOUS MANUFACTURER 
MAINTAINS PRICES WITHOUT A 
SINGLE CONTRACT—PERSONAL 
HONOR ALONE RELIED UPON— 
HOW THE RECALCITRANT ONES 
ARE HANDLED. 





By Frank H. Holman. 


A white-haired, grizzled vet- 
eran of business not long ago 
smiled philosophically at a square- 
jawed young manufacturer who 
was exhibiting with great satis- 
faction a bunch of contracts for 
price maintenance with dealers 
and jobbers. “Your contracts,” 
said the old man, with an air of 
‘ wisdom, “aren’t worth the paper 
they’re written on.” 

The young manufacturer snort- 
ed dissent. 

“Every honest man whose name 
you’ve got signed to those. con- 
tracts,” continued the old man un- 
abashed, “would maintain prices if 
he promised to do so, contract or 
no contract; while the crooks and 
the wishy-washies will break your 
prices, contract or no contract. 
Personal honor is a stronger force 
than imposing contracts, legal 
seals and foxy clauses. There has 
never yet been written a contract 
that couldn’t be broken by legal 
quibble and dishonorable intent. 
The law is not as omnipotent as 
you think—and personal honor is 
a practical business factor that 
has yet to get its full share of 
credit.” 

And then that philosopher-man- 
ufacturer quietly pulled out some 
card index drawers which were 
simply overflowing with cards con- 
taining the names of many thou- 
sands of retailers throughout this 
country, many of them the same 
as had signed price maintenance 
contracts with the young manufac- 
turer. 

“With every one of these deal- 
ers,” said the elder manufacturer, 
“T have a gentlemen’s understand- 
ing that they will not cut prices, 
and by far the greater part of 
them stand by their word—lI’ve 
tested them for years. I’ve never 





asked them to sign their nanie to 
a thing.” 

this is no tale from Arcadia— 
the mrm in question is worid-re- 
nowned and does a _ tremendous 
annuai volume Of business in a 
wide variety of tines o1 goods, 
Une ot these is sOaps—a ine in 
which price cutting 1s usualy 
especialiy acute; yet so effectual 1s 
the system that the company’s 
astern manager states that in the 
course of years ot experience he 
has never met with a single failure 
to finaly line up the deaiers upon 
a strict price-maintenance policy 
based soleiy upon spoken pledges, 

Lhe men who wouid admit that 
they are wiltully dishonest or that 
their spoken word 1s not to be 
trusted, are few and far between, 
if reaily they are ever to be met 
with among prospering business 
men. ln that fact lies the secret 
of the success of the policy ot 
this soap house. When one of the 
latter’s saiesmen closes with a 
dealer for the initial. order, the 
interview invariabiy ends with the 
salesman explaining that it is the 
established policy of his house to 
insist upon strict price-mainte- 
nance and asking the dealer point- 
blank if he piedges, upon his 
honor, not to cut prices. 

Sometimes, indeed, very often, 
such a dealer will haughtily an- 
swer that he is not a “price-cut- 
ter’ and “never has cut prices.” 
But such an answer is not ac- 
cepted as final. Every salesman is 
explicitly instructed to insist upon 
a firm “Yes-or-No” answer to his 
question. If it is “Yes,” all right; 
if it is “No,” the salesman’s line- 
o’-talk runs somewhat like this: 
“Well, Mr. Dealer, I am sorry you 
cannot see it the way we do, and 
realize that it is to your own ad- 
vantage not to cut prices. But, if 
you persist in your refusal, I am 
going to ask you not to oider any 
of our goods. In that event, we 
don’t want your order, and really 
you don’t want our goods, for, if 
you began cutting, all your com- 
petitors would have to do the 
same thing, and there would be 
no end to it. You are selling 
enough soaps, as it is, upon which 
you are not meeting selling-ex- 
penses or are even losing money. 
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It is to be noted that goods are 

not directly refused the man. The 
proposition is thus never taken off 
the personal basis, it being up to 
the personal integrity of the 
dealer to do The Square-Thing. 
And it may overjoy the optimist 
and the believer in the sense of 
integrity of average humanity to 
learn that, in the case of this soap 
house, it is said not one dealer in 
the course of years of experience 
has failed to come to the chalk- 
mark when the matter has been 
put up to him on this personal 
basis. 

This is not saying that there 
have not been violations, however, 
and instances of price-cutting. 
Such instances have been easily 
detected, as a rule; and have even 
been anticipated. The reputation 
of a dealer who is known as a 
price-cutter usually goes before 
him. His contemporaries will 
give him away. “Are you selling 
goods to Jones?” is the question 
asked by Price-cutter Jones’ com- 
petitor. “Then we don’t want any, 
because there can’t be any ques- 
tion what he will do.” Such an 
argument is met with the proposi- 
tion that, if the competitor will 
telegraph, charges reversed, to the 
soap house the first time Jones is 
caught cutting prices, and agree 
not to cut in the interim himself, 
the soap house will hustle a sales- 
man to the spot by the very next 
train to bring Jones to terms. Be- 
ing a liberal proposal, the sug- 
gestion is usually accepted, and 
thereupon the detective work be- 
gins and continues automatically. 

When a specific instance of 
price-cutting, contrary to the 
spoken-word agreement, is shown, 
the first possible moment for a 
personal interview is seized. In 
many cases the man detected in 
the act of cutting prices is found 
in a rather pugnacious mood at 
the time of such an interview. In 
not a small percentage of cases 
he will stoutly deny having ever 
agreed to maintain prices, anyway. 
He is then never allowed to be- 
lieve that his bluff will pass for 
an instant. “I can see how it 
may be possible, Mr. Dealer,” says 
the salesman, “that you may really 
believe you never made an agree- 
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He was going down a list 
of papers covering the East- 
ern States; in town after 
town he’d carefully analyzed 
circulation from the quality 
standpoint; weighed and 
estimated it from the quan- 
tity standpoint; then . he 
came to Binghamton, N. Y., 
and with a smile of satis- 
faction and relief he put 


THE 
BINGHAMTON 
PRESS 


He turned to his assistant 
and remarked—“that’s one 
place where we can be sure 
we are right—got the qual- 
ity and the quantity both 
there.” 

It’s a lot of satisfaction to 
be able to pick a live little 
city like Binghamton where 
you can count on the devel- 
opment of trade and then 
dispose of the advertising 
campaign with a quick as- 
suring selection of one news- 
paper like the PRESS. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat'l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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ment not to cut prices, but I am 
absolutely positive that you did 
give your word in the matter—l 
have not the least shadow of a 
doubt.” Not having been called 
a liar in so many words, the 
dealer will then usually come 
down from his “high-horse,” it is 
found, and meekly admit that “the 
matter may have slipped his 
mind.” 

Then the whole proposition is 
approached anew, and a second 
spoken pledge, as between two 
gentlemen, is asked. In case it is 
refused, which is not often, a 
little “heavy tragedy” is brought 
to bear—even a cuss word or two 
and a show of valor on the part 
of the salesman. “Oh, well,” says 
the latter, “if that is the kind of a 
business man you are, sir, and if 
‘ that is all your word is worth, 
why all right. But we took you for 
agentleman.” It is the Bullet that 
Hitsthe Invulnerable Spot. Even 
the grimmest dealer has a sort 
of commercial Tendon of Achiiles 
where he is sensitive. It is self- 
respect, his pride in his personal 
reputation for honesty and for 
being a man of his word and an 
honorable man among” men. 
Sneer as the pessimists may at 
this manner of approach, and this 
way of doing business, yet the 
fact remains, and it is testified to 
by the commercial philosopher re- 
ferred to, that this appeal has 
never yet failed to reach its mark. 
And every new success naturally 
makes the succeeding one the 
easier. 

In some instances a_ slightly 
different angle of approach is 
taken in case of a point-blank re- 
fusal to maintain prices. This 
manager tells the story of how he 
lately went to Pittsfield, Mass., to 
see a recreant dealer, and sat in 
his office, in company with one of 
his under-salesmen, during busi- 
ness hours, from 11 o’clock one 
morning until the next noon in a 
successful effort to bring the man 
to terms. It did the trick. “Some- 
times it is better to besiege the 
enemy and starve them into sub- 
mission,” he says with a smile of 
reminiscence, “than it is to at- 
tempt to attack them directly and 
blow them to smithereens. That 











fellow agreed to get rid of ys, 
I’d have camped out there a month 
otherwise.” 

This same personal appeal to a 
dealer’s sense of right actions has 
been extensively used by this same 
soap house along a little different 
line in the matter of sampling, 
too. One of its recent big moves 
was a monster appeal through the 
mails to the consumers whose 
names were provided by the deal- 
ers. Along with the letter to them 
went a coupon redeemable at their 
dealer’s store for a_regulation- 
sized cake of soap, the dealer hay- 
ing been provided in advance with 
the latter in the necessary quan- 
tities. It was cheaper to provide 
a regulation-sized cake than to 
make up a special smaller one. 
As is always the case, the great 
temptation was for the dealer to 
steal these sample-cakes, assert 
that he had not received them 
from the manufacturer when cou- 
pon-holders came, and add them 
to his regular stock of salable 
soap. 

“But a little careful argument 
on our part,” says this manager, 
“and a little more manipulation of 
the Appeal-Personal, sufficed to 
offset this dealer’s temptation. By 
personal interviews and by mail, 
we explained how we fully appre- 
ciated that the dealer in question 
‘was personally above any such 
practices,’ even if it were not for 
the fact that it was for his best 
interests in the end that the soap 
should be given out as originally 
intended, as samples. We ex- 
plained that for kim not to give 
out the soap as samples would 
mean but to curtail the growth of 
his ultimate sales just so much in 
proportion and to miss the Golden 
Opportunity. And the appeal 
struck home and, as far as | 
know, the sample-cakes were used 
as originally intended in every 
case.” 

In this, too, too legal age when 
lawyers in grim battalions and 
safes loaded with parchments 
bearing doubly-witnessed  signa- 
tures are so frequently relied 
upon to push through price pro- 
tection and other sales policies. 
it seems as if the harking back 
to the fundamental, personal and 
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moral appeal is both better busi- 
ness and more agreeable and op- 
timistic. It is certainly true that 
a better feeling must exist be- 
tween a retailer dnd a manufac- 
turer whose relations are put on 
the plane of pure loyalty and 
honor than between the manu- 
facturer who handcuffs dealers 
with steel chains of legal docu- 
ments. : ; 

Long ago, in pedagogy, it has 
been established that you build 
morality quicker by putting ques- 
tions up to the personal honor of 
pupils than by any grim systems 
of punishments and rules. Evi- 
dently business can make use of 
the same principle. 

cuikndealpign 
THE REMINGTON’S NEW FE- 
MALE SOLICITOR. 

A clever scheme is that which has 
been recently employed by the Reming- 
ton Typewriter Company. After a 
representative of that concern calls on 
a possible customer, the following let- 
ter is sent out, signed, in a feminine 
hand, “Miss Remington’’: 

GENTLEMEN: I called at your of- 

fice every day last week, and wish 
to express my appreciation for the 
attention and courtesy shown me. 
I hope you enjoyed my chats, and 
am sorry that it is impossible for 
me to continue my daily visits to 
you; but if you will accompany 
me on my “Little Journeys” with 
the Remington and Wahl Adding 
Attachment in the little booklet, 
enclosed under separate cover, you 
will be surprised to learn how 
many things you have to do daily 
that can be done much better and 
more quickly on this wonderful 
machine. 

I have fifty representatives in 
New York City, any one of whom 
will be glad to call and demonstrate 
the machine to you. 

—_——_+ 04 


READS IT FROM COVER TO 
COVER. 





Tue Kitpourne & Jacoss Mrc. Co. 
_ Cotumsus, O., May 13, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ InK. 

Please find check enclosed, for two 
dollars ($2.00), in renewal of my sub- 
scription. Kindly continue the publi- 
cation to my home address. 

I consider Printers’ Inx the only 
advertising periodical worthy of be'ng 


read from cover to cover—that’s the 


sort of attention it gets from me. 
S. T, Scortep, 

Advertising Manager. 

+ 





The Wiedro Company has been in- 
corporated in New York to do a gen- 
eral advertising business with the fol- 
lowing _incorporators: William E. 
Rozett, Morris Rozett, Joseph Rozett. 
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WONDERS! 


The Pacific Coast is called 
“The Land of a Thousand 
Wonders.” And by no 
means the least of them is 
its tremendous scope as a 
market for advertised 
goods. ’Round about Seat- 
tle this “wonder” is espe- 
cially wonderful. Adver- 
tised goods are the “rage” 
here, and advertising cam- 
paigns are remarkably fruit- 
ful. Still another “wonder” 
is the 


SEATTLE 
TIMES 


—the fastest growing me- 
dium in the fastest growing 
market in the world. The 
Times reaches every nook 
and corner of the Seattle 
section. Circulation for 
May: 


Daily, - 64,284 
Sunday, 82,644 


An increase over May, 
1909, of 1,699 daily and 3,116 
Sunday. 

And the Times carries the 
advertising of the Seattle 
section. Total for May: 
1,172,556 lines. An increase 
over May, 1909, of 145,726 
lines. 

Results from Times ad- 
vertising are also among the 
“wonders.” 


TIMES PRINTING CO. 
Seattle, Wash. 


The S. C. BECKWITH 


Special Agency 
Sole Foreign Representatives 
New York Kansas City Chicago 
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DEALER-NAMING PLAN OF 
INTENSIVE NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING. 








ANTICOR RAZOR, CLARK SAFETY 
RAZOR, THERMOS BOTTLE AND 
OTHER PROPOSITIONS USE IT SUC- 
CESSFULLY—STIRRING THE DEAL- 
ER TO STOCK IN BY ADVERTISING 
DEALER LIST. 





By A. Rowden King. 


The average dealer, when ap- 
proached with the proposal that 
he stock up with a new line 
of goods, is often unenthusiastic, 
indifferent, even hostile. As he 
sees it, there is no occasion for 
him to take the initiative action. 


_ It may be “up to” the maker; it 


may be “up to” consumers; but 
one thing is certain, he thinks— 
it is not “up to” him. “Produce 
your demand and show it to me,” 
he says. “Get the people coming 
in here asking for your goods 
and I’ll be only too glad to stock 
up with them.” 

And this is an attitude which 
frequently puts a quietus upon 
the whole proposition, if a mail- 
order business is not desired, in- 
asmuch as it is of little avail to 
create a want among the con- 
sumers which cannot be satiated 
at the stores. 

But with an intensive news- 
paper campaign, especially if the 
dealers’ names be listed, as is 
now being done with success by 
some concerns, the dealer feels 
a livelier and more personal in- 
terest. From being indifferent 
and impassive,- he tends to as- 
sume the initiative himself. 

Two years ago, when the first 
newspaper advertising of the 
Thermos Bottle was done, it was 
along these lines of lining up the 
agents by cataloguing their names 
as a part of the copy used. The 
territory selected for the venture 
was New York City. Six full 
pages were prepared and the copy 
was run in the newspapers over 
a period of a month at a cost of 
$5,600. The first ad contained a 
limited number of dealers’ 
names. But, after its appear- 
ance, there was a large number 
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of those who wanted to get in on 
the ground floor and benefit by 
the advertising which would 
cost them nothing, 

The campaign was very suc- 
cessful. Not only did the listing 
of the dealers help, as no amount 
of skilled work on the part of 
salesmen had done, but the list- 
ing of the dealers helped to im- 
press upon the public the fact 
that the Thermos Bottle was a 
reality and a reputable invention 
to be carried by such a repre- 
sentative group of dealers. 

Practically the same plan of 
operation was used in the case of 




















PAGE NEWSPAPER {COPY FEATURING DEAL- 
ERS NAMES. 
the Anticor Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York, which makes 
the Anticor Safety Corn Shaver. 
The city first selected for opera- 
tions was Baltimore. The com- 
pany already had seventeen deal- 
ers in the city. The first Anti- 
cor page ad, which ran in the 
Baltimore American, contained 
forty-six names. The twenty- 
nine additional dealers had been 
swung into line in the course of 
a half day’s work by two men, 
one a representative of the Anti- 
cor people and the other a repre- 
sentative of the American, who 
had gone out with a proof of the 
ad containing a blank space for 
dealers’ names. All that was re- 
quired of the dealers was that 
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merchandise worth $12 at retail 
should be ordered. : 

This advertising was continued 
in Baltimore for thirty days, ads 
running twice a week, the space 
varying from 100 lines to full 
pages. The lists of agents were 
only run in the larger spaces. No 
more lists were run after thirty 
days, though small ads were run 
during the succeeding two 
months, at the end of which 
time, after three months of ad- 
vertising, the Anticor Company 
found it had 300 dealers lined up 
in Baltimore. There were other 
valuable results. The repeat or- 
ders were coming in at a lively 


rate. 

After Baltimore, the next city 
approached was Washington. The 
first ad appeared in the national 
capital April 1oth of this year. 
It was a full page in the Star 
and contained fifteen dealers’ 
names. On the 17th, a week 
later, an ad in the Post contained 
sixty-one dealers’ names, show- 
ing how they had scrambled to 
get the benefit of what was hap- 
pening. Another week and the 
Times, on the 24th, offered 104 
names. And when the Star later 
tallied 125 names, it was consid- 
ered that the latter number was 
about the maximum for that city 
at that time and that the others, 
such of them as were wanted, 
would fall into line naturally. 


A SAFETY RAZOR ADOPTS THE PLAN. 


The Clark Blade & Razor 
Company, of Newark, N. J., tried 
the same plan this spring, begin- 
ning operations in its home city. 
This company had thirty dealers 
in Newark before deciding to ad- 
vertise. Copy was prepared, as 
in the case of the Anticor people 
in Baltimore, with a space left 
blank for the dealers’ names, and 
was mailed to prospective deal- 
ers, along with a letter explain- 
ing the situation. Three sales- 
men were also set to work on 
commission. 

The first ad appeared March 
22d and contained the names of 
seventy-three dealers, a gain of 
forty-three before a line had ap- 
peared. The last big ad in New- 
ark appeared April 23d, a month 
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When you read of the 
vast sums of money—the 
millions—upon millions—of 
dollars — appropriated and 
distributed each year for 
pensions by the Government, 
you realize the great number 
of people directly interested 
not only in every bit of 
news in connection with 
these affairs, but of the stir- 
ring times and_ circum- 
stances in which they orig- 
inated. 


THE NATIONAL 
TRIBUNE (Washington, 
D. C.) is known to and read 
by old and young in over a 
hundred thousand families 
where patriotism still has a 
shrine and where love of 
country and pride in the 
glory of its defense warms 
the blood. 


The quality of THE NA- 
TIONAL TRIBUNE as an 
advertising medium is dem- 
onstrated by its liberal use 
by mail order advertisers 
who check every advertise- 
ment and weigh its cost 
against the actual and quick 
cash returns. 


But it’s a great deal more 
than a “mail-order medium.” 


We can prove it. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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later, and contained the names of 
142 dealers, an increase of 112 be- 
cause of the advertising, when 
each dealer had only been given 
a one-line mention. A_ three- 
months’ follow-up campaign, call- 
ing for smaller space, is now run- 
ning to insure maximum results. 

It is stated that the big display 
advertising in this case cost 
$1,200, and that two months after 
its beginning it had paid its cost 
plus a profit, in addition to se- 
curing distribution throughout 
northern New Jersey. 

George Frank Lord, of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, 
which handles the account, says: 

“There is another side to this 
pian which should not be forgot- 
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Why Clark Hollow-Ground 
Safety Razor Blades 


Shave Better-Last Longer-Cost Less 


be Orhes Comt 2 ome 
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ten. A new advertiser who has 
$1,000 to spend can with this 
method get the benefit of three 
or four times that amount. He 
can nut his money into advertis- 
ing in City No. 1 the first of the 
year, and in two months or so 
get it back again from the deal- 
ers who have ordered goods. He 
can then move on to City No. 2 
with $1.000 again in his jeans. 
and one instance of good local 
distribution on the asset side of 
his ledger. By the end of the 
vear he ought to have four cities 
lined up and the same $1,000. If 
an advertiser has $5.000 to spend 
so much the better. He can then 
approach five cities simultane- 
ously. 


“Again, there is a vital finan- 
cial consideration on the part of 
the agent.. Perhaps the minimym 
amount of goods he must order 
to get his name listed costs him 
only $10. He'll undoubtedly be 
given thirty days’ credit at least 
And he’ll be a very poor dealer 
if he cannot sell that amount of 
goods in that thirty days, with 
the big-space advertising going 
on simultaneously. So that the 
advertising which he gets. will 
not have required the investment 
of even a cent.” 

The listing of dealers in maga- 
zine ads, such as has been done 
by Mallory or others, it must be 
remembered, is on an_ entirely 
different basis. Such lists of 
dealers can only be for the bene- 
fit and convenience of the con- 
sumers, inasmuch as the time- 
element in magazine advertising 
is not the same .and additions of 
eager dealers could not be made 
to such lists in less than several 
weeks at the very best. 

—_———_~+o > —_____ 
HELPS IN MAKING APPLE OR- 

CHARDS OUT OF. ARID SLOPES. 


WeEIsER VALLEY Lanp & Water Co. 
CounciL, Ipano, May 10, 1910. , 
Editor of Printers’ Inx. 
Some time ago, just before I left 
Leavenworth, Kan., I allowed my sub- 
scription to “The Little Schoolmaster” 


‘to expire, and have since neglected to 


renew it. But even out here in Idaho 
where we are busy making fine. apple 
orchards out of arid slopes, I believe 
I can still find time and pleasure in 
looking for the- regular visits of your 
little publication. And while I am at 
it want to ask if my subscription can 
be dated from March 2d, as I have 
complete files from the time I first 
sent in my name and hate to break 
them. 

G. E. Hatuaway. 


csiaseialigdgdaiiananian 

The Ad Craft Club, of Detroit, held 
an outing June 2d at the Island View 
Hotel, on the Canadian shore opposite 
the head of Belle Isle. The occasion 
was a memorable one, and was ad- 
dressed by Abner Larned, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce; | Taam 
Schermerhorn, Hugh Jennings, William 
Orr, St. Elmo Lewis and E. S. Leonard. 

In an article upon the Marquette 
Cement advertising and selling which 
appeared recently in. Printers’ Ink, 
it was said that the copy for the farm 
papers was written by the Herbert 
Kaufman & Handy Agency. This 
agency handled only the copy which 
appeared in the country weeklies. Otto 
J. Koch, of Milwaukee, prepared the 
advertising that appeared in the farm 
papers. 
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CLAUDE HOPKINS ON SOCIAL 
ADVERTISING. 


Claude C. Hopkins, at Lord & 

omas, Chicago, prepared a paper on 
os subject, “The Psychology of Adver- 
tising as Applied to Social Publicity,” 
which was read at a meeting of the 
publicity section of the Charities Con- 
ference, held in St. Louis May 265th. 
The meeting was also addressed by Dr. 
0. F. Lewis, of New York, on “Social 
Advertising.’ Mr. Hopkins said in 


part: rete ; 

“Our education is accomplished, our 
opinions are formed largely through the 
printed word. Men are stirred to rebel- 
lion, to war or to peace, largely through 
what they read. Futile, penton, the 
power that rules us_ politically and so- 
cially, is almost entirely created by 
type. “Oratory is on the decline because 
people prefer to have public questions 
discussed in the magazines and in the 
newspapers. i 

“How can anyone say that this tre- 
mendous power cannot be used effec- 
tively to any legitimate end? If any- 
one’s experience tells him it cannot be 
done, we must seek for the fault in 
the methods. 

“The printed word is the most power- 
ful factor in the business world of to- 
day. It is the most powerful factor in 
our social world and in our political 
world. It can be and should be. an 
equal factor in all that pertains to the 
good of mankind. But the printed 
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word, like the spoken word, must come 
from the heart if it is to accomplish 
its mission. It must bear a human in- 
terest. It must be written by men who 
really feel what they say, and it must 
be written by men who are properly 
schooled in expressing themselves in 
print.” 
—_———+er—"—" 


“GOOD DOPE.” 


May 9, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink. 

Your -guess No. 1 in your letter of 
the 5th is dead right. 

Enclosed find check for $3.00 for one 
year’s subscription. Use the other dol- 
lar in giving us as many back copies 
as you can. Judging from the sample 
you sent, some of the other copies 
must contain some good dope, and we 
want to get as much as we can. 

Irvin Mrc. Co. 
rvin, 
—_—__+e+ 


The Holstein-Freisian Association, 
Brattleboro, Vt., has made an appropria- 
tion for next year. A list of women’s 
papers and general mediums will be 
used to exploit Holstein milk. The 
business will be handled by the A. W. 
Ellis Agency, 10 High street, Boston. 








Hubbard’s Germicide, the product of 
J. Hubbard & Co., Boston, is being ad- 
vertised in a few publications through 
the Hermon W. Stevens Agency, Globe 
Building. 








Vivid Copy 


Can’t be written—impressive 
soliciting can’t be done when 
you’re mentally and physic- 


ally fagged. 


DRINK 


It is wholesome and refreshing and 
relieves mental and bodily fatigue. 


s, 










Sc Everywhere 











Whenever 

you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola 
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If You Want Results 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


THAYER BACK—PUBLISHERS 
A BOOK. 


You can get them by advertising in | FORMER PARTNER IN .“EVERYBODY’s” 


the New York Clipper. It circulates 
amongst Theatrical People, who are 
the best paid, best dressed and most 
extravagant people in the world. 
What they want they get! 
Do you want some of this business? 


USE THE CLIPPER 





ADDRESS 


NEW YORK CLIPPER, New York City 


Lincoln Freie Presse 





GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10 the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 
ing, postage and electros. Rate, 35 cents. 


Actual average circulation 143,054 











WANTED 
A MAN 


@ The publisher of 
one of the larger New 
York magazines de- 
sires the services of a 
young circulation man. 


Address: 
Box A, Printers’ Ink 








“A Daily Newspaper for the Home.” 


The Christian Science 


MONITOR 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 


World-wide Circulation and  un- 
doubtedly the most closely read 
newspaper in the world. 
Exceptional news service, Local, 
National and Foreign. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office: 510 Orchestra Bldg. 


Advertising rates furnished on ap- 
plication. 














COMES HOME FROM PARIS—BooK 

PUBLISHING REMINISCENCES FROM 

HIS PEN COMING OUT—MAY pyp- 

LISH A MAGAZINE, 

At last John Adams Thayer is 
back from Paris, and once more 
interesting himself in the pub- 
lishing business, after more than 
four years’. vacation. 

It will be remembered that in 
1906, when Mr. Thayer disposed 
of part of his stock in Every. 
bodys Magazine, he went to 
Paris for a rest. Within a few 
months there were rumors that 
he intended to return and estab- 
lish a magazine. At one time 
preparations were carried to the 
point of advertising for an edi- 
tor. The business depression of 
1907 checked these plans, how- 
ever, and since then little has 


| been heard of Mr. Thayer in this 
| country except an occasional re- 


vival of the rumor that he was 
coming back to get into harness 
again as the guiding spirit of a 
big publishing enterprise. 

Mr. Thayer is now back in 
person, and busy in New York 
with dummies, proofs and adver- 
tising layout. But his interest in 
publishing at the moment is cen- 
tered, not upon a magazine, but 
on a single book, of which he is 
not the publisher, but the aw- 
thor. 

During the past four years Mr. 
Thayer has been far from idle 


| While maintaining a home in 
| Paris, he has traveled around 


the world with his family, spent 
much time in out-of-the-way cor- 
ners of Europe, and taken an in- 
terest in many things, from 
period furniture and aviation to 


| exploring the remoter parts of 





the River Seine. 

His book is one of the fruits 
of this activity. 

One day, in Italy, he and Booth 
Tarkington got into a dispute. 

Mr. Thayer, as a_ publisher, 
thought that authors were paid 
too much when they got ten cents 
a word for their writings. 
Mr. Tarkington, as an author, 
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nded that such a price by 
sonoma covered all the hard 
work an author put in upon his 
productions, for thousands of 
words afe written only to be 
eliminated in the writer’s study, 
and whole chapters are often 
torn up after weeks of labor. 

Mr. Thayer had his doubts 
when Mr. Tarkington said that 
laying brick was light occupation 
in comparison with authorship, 
and several weeks later, while 
casting around for something to 
do, he resolved to try writing, to 
see if it was as hard as Tarking- 
ton said it was. He wrote 
enough matter to make a chapter 
in a book, put it away for a few 
days, rewrote it, put it away once 
more, added to it, boiled it down, 
altered it, and so forth, until 
presently he found himself sit- 
ting up till two o'clock in the 
morning, writing a book. Before 
the book was finished, he agreed 
with Mr. Tarkington. 

It is this book that Mr. Thayer 
is now publishing through Small, 
Maynard & Co., of Boston. It is 
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a book of reminiscences, and will 
appear in England, too, while a 
French translation is being pub- 
lished in Paris. The author is 
supervising publication, as well 
as an advertising campaign that 
will bring it before the public. 
John Adams Thayer, of course, 
has not reached the reminiscent 
stage proper, because he is not 
yet fifty years old. His book, 
called “Astir; A Publisher’s Life- 
Story,” details the steps in his 
rise from a humble printer’s job 
in Boston to his present very 
comfortable circumstances. Mr. 
Thayer left the case to sell type 
on the road. From there he got 
into the periodical publishing 
business, waking up one morning 
in Philadelphia, like two earlier 
Bostonians, to try his luck in the 
Quaker City. One of these Bos- 
tonians who preceded Thayer 
was Benjamin Franklin, whose 
grave he stopped at on his way 
down Arch street. The other 
was Cyrus H. K. Curtis, for 
whom he was going to work as 
advertising clerk of the Ladies’ 








thought bears relationship to the next, so the 


J es as, in presenting your argument, each 


papers on which your thoughts are expressed 
should bear relationship to each other—and be 
in keeping with the quality of your thought 


product. STRATHMORE QUALITY Book 
and Cover Papers are the printing papers most 
used by the advertising manager, the service 
agency, the first-class printer, for just these reasons. 

If you haven't the sample books, your paper 


man has—or write us. 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
The “Strathmore Quality” Mills 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U. S. A. 














A 
Business Getter 
“in Chicago” 


is open for a proposition to 


represent a publisher in the 
Western field. 
His acquaintance with ad- 


vertising is extensive. 


Advertising agencies al] 
know him. 

His ability and integrity are 
unquestioned — a_ thorough 


solicitor and all-around man 
of ideas, vigorous, competent, 


trustworthy. 


Is not looking for a berth, 


but a chance to profit in ratio 
to ability to produce. 

The Western field is big 
and growing, conditions are 
changing, old representatives 
are no longer what they once 
were, new ones are conspicu- 
ous. They give the best re- 
sults. 

If interested would be 
pleased to hear from you. All 


communications confidential. 


“Business Getter,” 
Care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Home Journal, at $30 a week, 
When he left, seven years later, 
his salary was that of a United 
States Senator. Then he spent a 
month with Munsey, a year with 
the Boston Journal, several years 
with the Delineator, and finally 
became one of the proprietors of 
Everybody's when it was an ob- 
scure department in John Wana- 
maker’s establishment. It is of 
these experiences that his book 
deals, with sidelights on interest- 
ing personalities like Thomas 
Lawson, Cyrus Curtis, Frank 
Munsey, and so on. 

_Mr. Thayer was one of the 
pioneers in the American maga- 
zine field. In the early days he 
stood for sound principles and 
the square deal on many points. 
Fully fifteen years ago his say-so 
on a magazine rate-card was an 
assurance of its flatfootedness. 

But if he was a pioneer, he is 
also a long way from being su- 
perannuated. John Adams Thay- 
er to-day is distinctly here and 
now, and his book of recollec- 
tions means nothing so far as his 
publishing ambitions are con- 
cerned. It is pretty certain that 
one of these days he will come 
back into the magazine. field. 

40+ 

Even the ocean is not to be immune 
from advertising. According to a rul- 
ing which has just been made by the 
War Department offshore waters may 
be used for advertising purposes pro- 
vided navigation is not obstructed 
thereby. The ruling was made in the 
case of a New York firm which pro- 
poses to place a huge electric sign off 
the beach at Atlantic City. Protests 
have been filed by Atlantic City officials, 
but the Department’s ruling states that 
the Department can do nothing in the 
matter and has so advised the army 
engineer officer at Atlantic City. 





A novel newspaper advertisement was 
that which took place May 17th when 
the Oakland, Cal., Tribune entertained 
its subscribers at Idora Park. The 
park was leased for an afternoon and 
evening, and the Tribune’s patrons 
were given admission tickets with cow 
pons entitling them to entertainment. 


At the instigation of Gov. Mann, of 
Virginia, a meeting was held at Rich- 
mond, May 8st, to lay plans for the 
better advertisement of the resources 
of the Old Dominion State. The meet 
ing was attended by the state officials 
and leading manufacturers and pro- 
ducers of Virginia, and was held at the 
State Capitol. 
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PUBLICITY MANAGER 








E want a general publicity man, pos- 
W sessing the demonstrated faculty of ad- 

vertising salesmanship—one thoroughly 
capable of catalogue, newspaper advertising and 
“house organ” work, and having had experience 
and proved ability, originality and resourceful- 
ness in all these respects. We can’t afford to 
experiment with the man who merely thinks he 
can make good, but want one who has already 
done so. Previous experience in an agricultural 
way will naturally be helpful. Specimens of 
work will expedite consideration. 


Address in strict confidence, with full particu- 
lars and stating salary expectations, General 
Manager, The De Laval Separator Co., 165 
Broadway, New York. 


















EXPERIENCED 
COPY MAN WANTED 


We have a good position for an A 1 advertise- 
ment writer—one who has had experience with 
food products preferred. Our agency is growing 
fast. Over 100 clients. You'll like to work with 
us. Four men have been with us going on four 
years. This opportunity is for a man of ability. 
Amateurs not considered. London is a modern 
city of 50,000, three hours by rail from Toronto 
or Detroit. Climate about same as New York 
State. Living expenses 25 per cent. lower than 
New York. State age, experience and salary. 


McCONNELL and FERGUSSON 
LONDON, CANADA 
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The In line with the 


gradual estab- 
Disappearing fi iment of 


Trade Rebate stronger and bet- 
ter trade relations is the marked 
tendency of manufacturers to de- 
clare themselves as abolishing the 
trade rebate and allowance. The 
latest example is the N. K. Fair- 
bank Company, which has recently 
notified the wholesale trade that 
its quarterly cash rebate is to be 
discontinued, and goods are now 
to be billed at net jobbers’ prices, 
provided that in sales to dealers 
list prices are maintained. 

The new rule is made with an 
interesting price maintenance pen- 
alty attached—a penalty in many 
respects similar to that of the 
Foster Rubber Company described 
in this issue, but significantly dif- 
ferent in that-the penalty is boldly 
made despite the fact that it has 
no legal patent monopoly like the 
rubber company to strengthen its 
arm. The penalty clause reads: 


It is further understood that you will 
not sell to other buyers whom we shall 
have designated to you as having cut 
list prices. 

In the event of the violation of these 
terms by any dealer it is understood that 
said dealer for the first failure to main- 
tain prices as above stipulated shall for- 
feit to this company the sum of $50; 
for the second violation the sum of 
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$100, both to be construed as liquidated 
damages, it being recognized that ma- 
terial damages would result to the N. 
K. Fairbank Company from such price 
cutting in violation of the conditions 
of sale, the amount of which it would 
be difficult or impracticable to ascertain, 


There is only one explanation 
for the probable ease with which 
this penalty plan in combination 
with the abolition of rebates can 
be put through by the Fairbank 
Company. That explanation isits 
powerful hold upon consumers, 
through its very able and very 
thoroughly distributed advertising, 
penetrating to every class and 
every section. Without this hold 
dealers would defy this dictum. 

Both manufacturers and retail- 
ers are now learning, after many 
bad snarls, that the straightfor- 
ward unhampered manner of deal- 
ing is far better than any other. 








The good work 

Faith in of reputable pub- 

Advertising _lications and rep- 

utable advertis- 

ers in building up wider conf- 

dence in the advertised word bears 

fruit, sometimes in a strongly tes- 
timonial manner. 

The Wright Auto Delivery 
Company, agents for the Chase 
Motor Truck, got a letter not long 
ago from John G. Woodward & 
Co., manufacturers and jobbers at 
Council Bluffs, Ia. saying, “We 
bought this wagon without seeing 
a sample, or knowing anything 
further about the wagon than 
what we could learn from the ad- 
vertising.” 

This is far from exceptional— 
it is happening every day to other 
advertisers. This particular buyer 
seemed, however, to be conscious 
that he was buying solely on the 
printed representation — which 
most consumers are not. To buy 
an article costing several thousand 
dollars is no small test of the 
closing power of the printed word, 
and also of general faith in ad- 
vertising. 

The discussion a few weeks ago 
concerning the ability of adver- 
tising to make sales or prospects 
brought out many interesting 
points, but did not take up in 
every aspect the capacity of ad- 
ertising to close sales. Of course, 
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it is most .desirable that advertis- 
ing confine itself to creating pros- 
pects only, when a good sales staff 
is ready to take the matter up at 
that point. But when there are 
likely customers miles away from 
agents and demons‘rations, adver- 
tising gets a pretty severe test. 
National markets are being cre- 
ated on nothing more than this 
trust in the printed word, and 
will be built still bigger and still 
faster when the gates are even 
more tightly closed on those para- 
sitic pests who would tear down 
a precious and invaluable asset by 
the very temporary advantage of 
deception or exaggeration. 








Community The very rapid 

Manufactur- &'0wth of muni- 

cipal pride. and 

ing Prestige desire for growth 

throughout the country is one of 

the most interesting developments 
of the past decade. 

Something of that same patri- 
otic loyalty and co-operative boost 
which so strongly marks the muni- 
cipalities of Switzerland has been 
acquired by the live cities of this 
country. Beginning in the West, 
it has now invaded the most con- 
servative strongholds of the East. 

The unique American idea is 
seen in the realization of the 
trade-mark quality of a city when 
used upon’ merchandise. The St. 
Louis Sales Managers’ Associa- 
tion, representing 160 of the larg- 
est manufacturing and wholesale 
houses in the city, together with 
the Associated Retailers, are ac- 
tively planning for a “Made-in” 
St. Louis week, August 15-20. 
Last year a similar event was a 
big success. 

Other cities, like Rochester, De- 
troit and Philadelphia, have held 
‘Industrial Exhibitions,” and are 
urging the stamping of goods with 
“Made in ——,” with an eye to 
the municipal prestige which will 
result for the common good. Des 
Moines has undertaken a cam- 
paign with the slogan “Buy it in 
Des Moines.” 

One excellent result of a move- 
ment of this sort is to educate 
manufacturers now entirely with- 
out trade-marks to take at least a 
community pride in naming their 
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goods. This sort of pride is very 
valuable, and shrewd sense will 
soon make them see a little fur- 
ther on and realize that it is not 
good business to let manufactur- 
ing identity be swallowed up, even 
in a community trade-mark. Li- 
moges, France, is famous for 
china, but Limoges manufacturers 
have had to take protective meas- 
ures against manufacturers who 
wanted to secure the valuable 
prestige of the name simply by 
moving there. Many of the higher 
quality manufacturers there, who 
have tasted the injustice of being 
classed in quality with any and 
all Limoges makers, have wished 
the, name was not such common 
property and dreamed of the 
riches they might possess if they 
exclusively owned the name. 








Our Flag It is_ evident, 
occasional 


and i matter 
Advertising coming to Print- 


ERS’ INK, that many concerns do 
not know that state laws almost 
everywhere prohibit the use of 
the American flag for advertising 
purposes. 

An excellent example of the 
common import of these laws is 
that of New York State (Section 
640 of the Penal Code, sub. 16). 
This law declares that 


“Any person who, in any manner, for 
exhibition or display, shall “place or 
cause to be placed any word, figure, 
mark, picture, design, drawing or any 
advertisement of any nature upon any 
flag, standard, color or ensign of the 
United. States of America * * * or 
shall expose or cause to be exposed to 
public view any such flag, standard, 
color or ensign, upon which * * * 
shall have been printed, painted or 
otherwise placed, or to which shall be 
attached, appended, affixed or annexed, 
any word, fixture, mark, picture, design 
or drawing, or any advertisement of 
any nature, or who shall * * * ex- 
pose to public view, manufacture, sell, 
expose for sale, give away, or have in 
possession for sale, or to give away, or 
for use for any purpose, any article of 
substance, being an article of merchan- 
dise, or a receptacle of merchandise or 
article or thing for carrying or tran- 
porting merchandise, upon which * * * 
shall have been printed, painted, at- 
tached or otherwise placed a representa- 
tion of any such flag, standard, color or 
ensign, to advertise, call attention to, 
decorate, mark or distinguish the ar- 
ticle or substance on which so placed 
* * * shall be deemed guilty of a 
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misdemeanor, and shall be punished by 
a fine not exceeding $100 or by impris- 
onment for not more than 30 days, or 
both, in the discretion of the court.” 
The statute also contains a very compre- 
hensive definition of the words ‘‘flag,” 
etc., as used by it, thus: “The words, 
flag, standard, color or ensign, as used 
in this subdivision or section, shall in- 
clude any flag, standard, color, ensign, 
or any picture or representation of 
either thereof, made of any substance, 
or represented on any substance, and 
of any size, evidently purporting to 
be, either said flag, standard, color or 
ensign of the United States of America, 
or a picture or representation of either 
thereof, upon which shall be shown the 
colors, the stars and the stripes, in any 
number of either thereof, or by which 
the person seeing the same, without de- 
liberation may believe the same _ to 
represent the flag, colors, standard or 
ensign of the United States of 
America.” 


Just at this time, when flags are 
more in evidence in stores and 
elsewhere, and when printed mat- 
ter and ads are apt to cater to 
Independence Day sentiment, it is 
well that it should be understood 
what the legal restrictions regard- 
ing the flag are. 

At first it may seem as if a law 
of this kind is a bit hypercritical 
and hostile to the advertising idea. 
It seems to insinuate that adver- 
tising is a rather unpatriotic and 
ignoble thing, unworthy of asso- 
ciation with the stars and stripes. 

But when one remembers the 
sub-strata of “advertisers” of 
endless kinds and variety, who un- 
derstand advertising so little as 
to be willing to subvert anything 
for cheap sensation and notoriety 
which they mistakenly imagine is 
real advertising, one may be 
thankful that there is some bar- 
rier to their use of our most be- 
loved national symbol. 





A n_ interesting 
Penalties train of _reflec- 
for Splitting tions is started 
Commissions by the appear- 
ance of the fol- 
lowing paragraph in the news col- 
umns of the dailies: “On the 
charge of having split commis- 
sions with a number of their cus- 
tomers, E. F. Hutton & Co., one 
of the largest commission firms 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
was suspended to-day by that in- 
stitution for one year.” 
The New York Stock Exchange 
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is probably the greatest commer. 
cial institution in the country 
perhaps in the world. Its transac. 
tions affect the welfare of many. 
facture and enterprise East and 
West. It has been calied a per. 
fect and delicately adjusted my. 
chine for the operation and reg- 
istration of big enterprises, Its 
rules are iron and _ its action 
prompt—that is why it is sucha 
wonderful machine, and that js 
why it serves so effectively to 
centralize and standardize finan- 
cial dealings. 

If the New York Stock Ex. 
change so summarily condemns 
commission splitting, understand. 
ing’ what chaotic and irresponsible 
conditions would arise did it not 
instantly act against the practice 
—how much stronger are the rea- 
sons for action against commis- 
sion splitting in a business yet so 
far from perfect organization as 
advertising ? 

Measures against commission 
splitting have been taken by some 
individually strong factors in the 
business, like McClure’s Magazine, 
which has three penalties for the 
offense, and is keeping them well 
enforced. There are innumerable 
reasons why still more factors— 
if possible a co-operation of fac- 
tors—should take measures as 
stringent as the Stock Exchange 
against commission splitting. It 
is as vital as the requirement of 
integrity, and no semblance of the 
power for standardization enjoyed 
by the Stock Exchange can be 
looked for in the advertising busi- 
ness until the same _ absolutely 
rigid penalty is quickly meted out 
to offenders in the advertising 
business. 





A MAN on the back seat arises 
to inquire whether the magazines 
which are changing from month- 
ly to semi-monthly issues expect 
to make twice as much money as 
formerly. 

er ceeee eee 

The National Copy Contest and Copy 
Show, to be conducted by the Omaha 
Ad Club in connection with the con- 
vention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America in Omaha, July 18th 
to 20th, is on in full swing. Full in- 
formation regarding it can be obtained 
from A. L, Gale, of the Darlow Adver- 
tising Agency, Omaha. 
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Why Wait? 


Waiting may be an easy job, but it 
doesn’t boom business. 


The publisher who waits until fall 
before setting his line to catch fall con- 
tracts is likely to find that the biggest 
fish have all been landed by the other 


fellow. 


Summer is the season when next 
fall’s campaigns are planned and me- 
diums selected and therefore it’s the 
publisher’s hustling season. 


A snappy summer campaign in 
PRINTERS’ INK will reach advertisers 
and advertising agencies at just the 
right time and have a decidedly benefi- 
cial effect on the volume of advertising 
you carry next season. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company 


12 West 31st Street, New York 
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In New England 
The Distribution of Wealth 


Is Uniform 


_ To quote verbatim from an article in a recent 
issue Of Bankers’ Magazine: 


“In New England the distribution of wealth is 
peculiarly and particularly uniform. ‘Everybody 
has money’ 1s not a catch-phrase when applied to 
this section, and the reason can be seen at a glance.” 


This means that in no section of the United States 
is the distribution of wealth so uniform; in no section 
of the United States are the people, as a whole, as well 
able to make an advertising campaign successful as 
in New England. 


New England leads the world in the manufacture 
of thousands of different articles. Diversified in- 
dustry means work for all the people most of the 
time, most of the people all the time, and it means 
a higher wage scale than in sections of the country 
where practically all the people gain a livelihood 
in the same industry and work only in seasons. 


New England wage earners are fairly well edu- 
cated. In practically every home the daily paper is 
a welcome visitor, and advertisements are not only 
read but answered. The following papers reach 
many of the people with money to spend and you 
will not be able to find a stronger list for your 
“try-out” copy. 


Springfield Union Portland Express 

The New London Day New Bedford <ipierd 
New Haven Register Waterbury Republican 
Worcester Gazette Pawtucket Times 
Lynn Item Haverhill Gazette 
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POSSIBLE AND 1MPOSSIBLE 
LISTS OF NAMES. 





Ramsey OPpENHEIM, ADVERTISING. 
San Francisco, May 20, 1910. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It is all very well for the advertising 
manager of an old established firm with 
a list of thousands of customers and 
prospects to tell people to build up a 
mailing list by the slow and laborious 
process that L. F. Hussey tells of in 
his article in May 4th issue of Print- 
rrs’ INK. But does he forget that there 
are hundreds of new firms cropping up 
and that these firms, in order to sell 
goods through the aid of mail advertis- 
ing, need a mailing list “‘ready made”? 
According to his line of reasoning, the 
new firm would start with a mailing list 
of one name, then two, then three, and 
after a year or so they might have as 
large a list as one hundred, which they 
could divide up into several classes, so 
that they would not make the bad mis- 
take of writing literature to cover all 
classes. 9 

How does Mr. Hussey expect the 
firm just beginning mailing work to get 
a good list? 

ut the part of the article that we 
most decidedly take exception to is 
where he states that “while lists one 
may buy may be guaranteed as to ac- 
curacy of mames and addresses, yet 
what does it profit a manufacturer of 
machinists’ tools, for instance, if such 
a list is absolutely correct in names 
and addresses, if many of the names are 
those of shoemakers, dry goods clerks, 
and all sorts of dry goods merchants?” 

You will pardon me if I ask—‘Does 
Mr. Hussey know what he’s talking 
about ?”” 

As a manufacturer of machinists’ 
tools, evidently the only list of value 
to him would be a list of stores that 
handle such tools—or a list of con- 
sumers, which we presume would in- 
clude in this case, machinists, machine 
shops, mining companies and other users 
of the particular kind of tools he makes. 
Such lists as these are far from being 
impossible to compile. Not only that, 
but it would not be impossible to com- 
pile well selected lists of that sort—in- 
cluding names that would be as good 
prospects for Wells Bros. Company as 
any names on their present mailing list 
and perhaps a great deal better than 
many. 

We believe we have gone deeper into 
the compilation of real mailing lists 
than anyone else, and for local sections 
supply names that include information 
that seems at first sight impossible to 
obtain. Mr. Hussey can get some 
mighty good lists for his purpose from 
some of our Eastern competitors. We 
recommend them to him. 

RaMsEY OPPENHEIM. 


 . . 


W. J. Tenny, of the Alexander Ad- 
vertising Agency, Spokane, Wash., re- 
cently placed advertising in the news- 
papers of the Inland Empire for Ham, 
earsley & Ryrie, of Spokane, who are 
oetns Wicomico Beach, a summer 
sort. 
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A Wealthy 
New England City! 


New Haven 


Its magnificent industries, most- 
ly owned and operated by New 
Haven capitalists, create a fund of 
wealth. ‘ 

Not only the wages but also the 
profits of operation are largely 
spent in New Haven. 

The wage-earners and capital- 
ists alike, read the 


REGISTER 


New Haven's 
Best Paper ! 


Largest and Best circulation! 
Greatest Want Ad Medium in 
Connecticut ! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 








May 
Advertising 
Gain 
In May, rg10, adver- 


tising in The Chicago 
Record-Herald 


Gained 22,189 


AGATE LINES 
over May, 1909— 
the nineteenth con- 


secutive month - of 
advertising gains in 


Chicago Recard-Heral 


New York Office, 437 Fifth Ave. 
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MAKING CONSUMERS 
MORE THAN ONCE. 


BUY 





“ 


THE PROBLEM OF “ONE-TIME” PUR- 
CHASES — HOW WISS' SHEARS 
HAVE BEEN  SUBDIVIDED INTO 
SPECIAL USES IN ORDER TO SELL 
MORE THAN ONCE—NEWSPAPERS 
AND CAR CARDS, 





The toughest of all sales prob- 
lems is the selling of something 
which lasts consumers indefinitely 
and thus eliminates the chance 
of repeat orders. Sell breakfast 
food or a suit of clothes and you 
have excellent chances of selling 
the same party again very-shortly. 

But there are a number of prod- 
ucts where this is not possible. 
Convince a customer to buy, and 
you are practically done with 
him, and must begin all over 
again. Some concerns, like safety 
razors, player pianos, phono- 
graphs, etc., have a “come-back” 
in the shape of extra blades, music 
rolls, etc., which are a consider- 
able factor in making up this spe- 
cial disadvantage. 

Not radically different is it 
with the typewriter manufactur- 
ers. With reasonable care, any 
one of the standard typewriters 
will last for an indefinite period. 
With them there is not even the 
danger that they will be lost, or 


stolen. To offset the one-time- 
order difficulty, the typewriter 
manufacturers are continually 


contriving, in every possible man- 
ner, to so improve their instru- 
ments that users will not be satis- 
fied with a machine of a decade 
or two back. They want the two- 
color ribbon attachment, the back- 
spacer, the adding-machine at- 
tachment, etc., etc., of the up-to- 
the-minute machines. This same 
general principle will be found in 
operation in practically every 
business which manufactures in- 
struments or machinery of a high- 
er and mare expensive type. New 
and better models have constantly 
tempted automobile buyers, for 
instance, to buy the latest and 
best machine. 

The J. Wiss & Sons Company, 


makers of shears. scissors, and 


razors, Newark, N. J., has found 
that its scissors last so long that 
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they constitute really a one-time. 
order proposition. The company’s 
only hope for “repeats” is that 
the scissors may be Jost. 

In order to offset this, the man. 
ufacturing and advertising policy 
of the Wiss Company has been 








Wiss Has Perfected a Sheer That 
Will Not Break 
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TELLING REASON WHY COPY. 


to make and deve!op a demand 
for an almost endless variety of 
shears and scissors. It has been 
the object of the Wiss Company 
to make the users of scissors and 
shears believe that the same in- 
strument which is applicabie for 
the cutting of one kind of material 
will not do nearly so well for the 
cutting of something else as 4a 
special scissors made for the pur- 
pose. This is the same modus 
operandi, in a way, which has ac- 
tuated Francis H. Leggett & Co. 
in connection with their Premier 
brands, which include two coffees 
one said to be capab'e of absorb- 
ing the fats of cream, and thus 
being a good breakfast coffee, and 
another not thus capable and said 
to be far better as a b'ack, “after- 
dinner” coffee. Similarly, too, 4 
face-cream manufacturer is short- 
ly to advertise a combination of 
two skin lotions to be used in 
conjunction. each incomplete with- 
out the other. One is to he a 
vanishing-cream, for protection of 
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the skin against the weather, and 
the other a cleaning-cream, able 
to roll the dirt out of the pores. 

The Wiss Company’s advertis- 
ing copy will be found exploiting 
the specialized virtues of a long 
list of various kinds of Wiss 
shears and scissors— 


Wiss Dressmaking Shears in a dozen 
sizes. (Also made for left-handed per- 
sons); Wiss Embroidery Scissors, as 
small as three inches long; Wiss Ladies’ 
Scissors for trimming and ripping; 
Wiss Buttonhole Scissors, etc. 


C. L. Gaivard, the advertising 
manager, is a bit of a psycholo- 
gist. “Get nearer to your people,” 
he says. He has figured out that 
it is not the very comfortably 
fixed people, as has heretofore 
been generally supposed, who are 


The Name 


WISS 


isthe World’sStandard | 
of Scissor Excellence 





RATHER ATTRACTIVE TRADE-PAPER COPY. 


the best buyers of scissors and 
shears, “The average woman of 
means, you must remember,” ex- 
plains Mr. Gaivard, “does little, 
if any, sewing herself. About the 
only kind of scissors she has use 
for are the titiy embroidery cut- 
ters and possibly a pair of mani- 
cure scissors. And anything 
which is fairly good will do. 
The instruments get little use and 
require no unusual wearing quali- 
ties. But, taking it on the other 
hand, it is on New York’s East 
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Portland 
Maine's 
Wealthiest City ! 


Portland is essentially a city ot 
homes. 

Its people are prosperous and 
contented. 

They have more than 
share of this world’s goods. 

They live in a city that is fast 
becoming one of America’s most 
popular Summer Resort cities! 


And Portland's Paper 
is the Evening 


LAr A ooo 


Daily 


their 


Largest circulation in 
Maine! 

Exceeds combined circulation of 
both other Portland dailies by 
over 50 per cent. 

JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 











Armen Seelen 
Freund 


A Catholic German 
Religious Magazine, 
edited and published 
by the Benedictine 
Fathers. 


Splendid medium for 
high grade _ invest- 
ments and securities. 

Advertisements from firms 
whose business methods are 


not approved by the publish- 
ers will not be accepted. 


RALPH C. CLYDE, Adv. Mer. 
Goopnoucu Btipe., PostLanp, Ore. 


Chicago Office, 95 Washington St. 
Room 40. Phone, Randolph 940. 




















Advertising Solicitor | 


AYBE there’s a | 

good solicitor 

with red blood, 

keen insight, 

trained faculties 

and a good grasp of the 

| needs and opportunities of 

advertising. A developer 

who controls some busi- 

ness (as proof of ability), 

and who wants to join 

forces with a live agency 

that works on the basis of 

good sense, good service, 

good system and _ good | 

salesmanship. An oppor- 

tunity big enough to fit a 

| big man with big ideas. 

Address, in confidence, 
| with full facts, 





“Service Agency,” 
Care of Printers’ Ink. 
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to his Majesty the 
American Advertiser 





y Designers & Writers 





Send along your 
data and get our 
ideas for your next 
Folder, Booklet or 
Catalogue. They 
will be of much value 
to you, and prove the 
efficiency of our Ser- 
vice. 


P| Sake At Service| 


WASHINGTON SQ, 



































Printers’ Ink 


at $5 for 3 years is 
an exceptional bar- 
gain for Advertisers 











Side, and right in and around the 
Ghetto, that the greatest and mos 
discriminating scissors-and-shears 
demand exists, only waiting for 
development. The thousands of 


sweat-shop workers have to buy 


their own instruments, and ,the 
don’t want something which jg 
going to wear out in a fortnight 
or give unsatisfactory service jn 
any other particular.” 

It is because of this changed 
view of his market that Mr. Gaiv- 
ard has of late been cutting down 
on his magazine appropriation, the 
results of which, he says, have 
never been easily computed, and 
has put a large proportion of his 
money into the newspapers, which 
reach these particular and con- 
tinuous users of scissors and 
shears, and which show more di- 
rect returns. A number of for- 
eign-language newspapers have 
been running Wiss copy. Most of 
these papers have a wide circula- 
tion throughout the country in the 
leading clothing centers, such as 
Rochester, Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore, as well as in New York. 

Another auxiliary of this plan 
of advertising to the people has 
been the car-card. A Wiss cam- 
paign has just ended in the New 
York subway with the close of 
the active sweat-shop season in 
summer clothes. It will doubtless 
be renewed in the fall. The Wiss 
car-cards have been widely dis- 
played, too, in the cars of Boston, 
Pittsburg, New England, and 
other centers. 

It is a strict rule of the Wiss 
establishment that prices shall be 
maintained by the dealers. Asa 
rule, scissors and shears do not 
move with celerity. A 33% per 
cent. profit is very necessary to 
make such a line a paying propo- 
sition for most dealers. And the 
latter are in a position to pick and 
choose what brands they will carry 
because there are many untrade- 
marked shears in the field, and 
they usually take kindly to those 
which are price-maintained. Not 
only does the Wiss Company, 
when doing business direct with 
dealers, insist that the latter shall 
maintain minimum prices, but tt 


also insists, when selling jobbers, 


that they, in turn, must refuse to 
sell to price-cutting dealers. It 
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has been found that the Wiss 
guarantee which goes with all 
goods greatly helps to maintain 
prices. 

It is quite probable that many 
manufacturers now suffering from 
the one-time-purchase limitations 
of their product might help their 
situation very materially if they 
sub-divided their product into 
special classes for more specific 
purposes, and urged consumers to 
buy more than once on that basis. 


8 


COURT RULING ON RAILROAD 
ADVERTISING EXCHANGE. 


The Supreme Court of the state ot 
Nebraska held it illegal for a railroad 
to issue mileage to newspapers in ex- 
change for ern, 

Tudge Letton, in his syllabus, says 
the railway commission act, anti-pass 
and two-cent fare acts must be con- 
strued together. He said: “Under 
the law, in this state a railroad com- 
pany or other common carrier may not 
exchange transportation for services or 
property by way of barter, uniformity 
of charge being required. To procure 
uniformity there must be a_ standard 
measurement. The only standard meas- 
ure possible in order to insure absolute 
uniformity in the charge is money. 

“A contract which rovides for 
transportation to be issued in exchange 
for newspaper advertising or for ser- 
vices, the value of which is indetermin- 
ate, and which permits the amount to 
be paid for such services to be fixed 
by agreement of the parties, leaves the 
rate charged for the transportation a 
variable quantity. 

“If the proprietor of a mewspaper 
may be selected by defendant to re- 
ceive transportation in return for such 
service while the proprietor of another 
cannot avail himself at his option of 
the privilege of such contract, then 
equality and uniformity of charge do 
not exist.” 


tO 


The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
and Manufacturers’ Club, through its 
publicity committee, is offering two 
substantial prizes for emblems sym- 
bolical of Buffalo and suitable for use 
as a trade-mark in the exploitation of 
the city’s interests. The designs must 
all embody the words “Buffalo Means 
Business’ and must reach the judges 
+ ed Ist. The prizes are $100 and 





The Buffalo Ad Club was addressed, 
May 28th, by Norman E. Mack, Demo- 
cratic National Chairman. Mr. Mack 
stated that the work of managing a na- 
tional political campaign is far from 
being a bed of roses. He detailed his 
experiences in relation to the late cam- 
paign of his party with Mr. Bryan as 
presidential candidate. 
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W orcester’s 


Wealth 


and Worcester’s renowned educa- 
tional institutions are not sur- 
passed by any other MASSA- 
CHUSETTS city of its size. 

The earnings of Worcester’s 
wage-workers are larger, per cap- 
ita, than of almost any other New 
England city of about its size. 

To reach the 130,000 people of 


W orcester, Mass. 
use the Evening 


GAZETTE 


Largest Evening Circulation of 
any Central or Western Massa- 
chusetts paper. 


“the paper 
that goes home!”’ 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 





BRINGS THE CASH 


No doubt about it. Tried and proven by hundreds of 
mail order men and thousands of publishers and other 
business concerns. Chea} and best coin mailing card 
for you. Try a sample lot. Note these prices, printed, 
and shipped prepaid: 

l dozen - 106. 1000 - + $325 
100+ + + Tbe 6000 . - 10.00 
THE DETROIT COIN WRAPPER CO. 
389 Harper Avenue Detroit, Mich. 








To reach the CATHOLIC GERMANS 
of St. Louis, Cincinnati and the 
entire Ohio and Mississippi Valley 
use either or both editions of the 


Herold des Glaubens 
Circulation nearly 40,000 copies per issue 
Established 1850 
Main Office: TEMPLE BLDG., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
























“I 
to 


Let’s talk shop. Our shop. 
Your shop. 
* * * 


Advertising managers are of 
various kinds. Some earn their 
salaries by thinking big things. 
Others spend six days in the 
week figuring out how they can 
get some forlorn printer or pub- 
lisher to deliver three dollars’ 
worth of printing for two nine- 
ty-six, ignoring the important 
fact that no man ever made a 
thing so poor that some poor 
devil couldn’t be found 
could make it poorer yet. 


who 


* * * 


A man wrote a booklet that 
so far has actually sold six hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of 
goods. How does he know? 
Well, you see, it was a mail 
The booklet 
was mailed to a list of names 
selected at random from Brad- 
street’s and it came back with 
the actual cash money. The 
curious part of it is that the 
man the book was written for 
didn’t like it, he thought it was 
no good, he refused to pay for 
it, and the man who wrote it 
printed it in self-defense, mailed 
it to a thousand names, and on 
the strength of the returns sold 
it to the man who thought it 
was no good for a thousand 
dollars instead of a_ hundred. 
Thus does it sometimes happen 
that the man on the outside can 


order proposition. 
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see farther than the man on the 
inside. The man who wrote 
this booklet is copy director in 
the Ethridge shop. 


* * * 
Give your advertising a 
chance. Don’t scrimp, don't 
pinch. Pay for good stuff. It 


will come back buttered on both 


sides. 
* * x 


Queer, isn’t it? An advertiser 
will not hesitate to contract for 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of | 
space at regular rates, but will 
throw up his hands in holy hor- | 
ror when asked to pay a few | 
hundred dollars extra for first- | 
class copy and _ illustrations to | 
insure that space. If you heard | 
of a man who carried fifty | 
thousand dollars’ worth of mer- | 
chandise without insurance you | 
would say he was weak-witted. | 
And you would be quite right. | 

*x* * x | 

Last week we received a night | 
letter telegram ordering one 
hundred and twenty-four draw- | 
ings for newspaper work. The | 
time limit was four days, and | 
the character of the drawings 
was difficult. It looked impos- | 
sible. Our customer had sufhi- 
cient confidence in our art de- 
partment to allow us to finish 
the drawings without 
ting them in pencil. Here is 
what he said when he received 
the drawings: 

“The —— series I should say 
is the greatest series of adver- 
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S)op 


tising ever produced, and I can’t 
praise you too highly for the ef- 
fort put forth.” 
* * * 


The  car- 
toon is the 
greatest 
force in pic- 
torial 
pression. 
Political car- 
toons have 


ex- 


didates and 
deposed offi- 





THE BRAINS OF TAMMANY RING 
NAST'S HISTORIC CARICATURE OF BOss 
TWEED, PUBLISHED IN “ HARPER'S 
WEEKLY,” octoper 21, 1871. 
—From Th. Nast by Albert Bigetow 
Paine. Copyright 184. by Albert 

Biaclow Paine, 


faiths and 
revol wu 
They convince 
without words, compelling and 
conquering by first impression. 

Why not use cartoons to sell 
your goods? 


x *k * 
A concern down South sold 
two million dollars’ worth of 


goods last month for cash to 


dealers by catalogue. Pretty 
good catalogue. How about 
yours? 

* 
Good service pays. It is the 


hardest thing in the world to 
find, and the cheapest thing in 
the world. when found. 

* * OX 


How much did your factory 
cost? Is it insured? How much 
does your advertising cost? Is 
that insured? 


The way to in- 











Calk 








sure your advertising is to em- 
ploy the best brains. 
+e & 


We write booklets, pamphlets, 
magazine and newspaper copy, 
dress up catalogues, edit and re- 
vise manuscripts and_pros- 
pectuses, make all kinds of il- 
lustrations, print anything print- 
able, and do everything that 
counts for the advancement, im- 
provement and effectiveness of 
the printed word. j 

* * * 


An advertising manager was 
wise. He had ten thousand dol- 
lars to spend. Three different 
plans were submitted by three 


different concerns. They were 
all good. It was a question of 
copy and drawings. He put it 


up to the Board of Directors to 
take their choice. They didn’t 
know which was which; they 
didn’t care. It was a square 
test of merit. They picked Eth- 
ridge copy and Ethridge draw- 
ings. Why? 
x ok * 

There is no road too long for 
the man who advances deliber- 
ately and without undue haste. 


The Ethridge Company 


Madison Square Building 
Madison Square, North 
(25 East 26th Street) 
New York City 


Telephones: 7890-7895 -7892-7893 
Madison Square 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


Advertisements offered for criticism in this department may be 
addressed direct to Mr. Ethridge at 25 E. 26th Street, New York 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE 











The chief asset, if such it might 
be called, in Commercial Art, is 
the knack of putting into it thac 
quality of human interest which 
is most apt to create a desire for 
the goods. The more of this qual- 
ity an advertising illustracion pos- 








YOU seed tn tet nnd a 
about your powder ? 
Dead Shot Smokeless is 


The Powder of 
Guaranteed Stability 
That's why you want it. No matter how 
much of how little shooting you may do, 

you want results. 

Lacking ability, a powder will coun- 
terad the combined excellence of gun, 
shell and judgment. 

Remember, we guarantee the stability 
of Dead Shot. At the traps, in the held, 
at the shore, everywhere, you'll always 
find it the same— clean shooting, hard 
hutting with light recoil, and abswhstely 
dependable. Try it 


MANUFACTURED 8Y 


American Powder Mills 





Kamen City Mo 


—> 
POWDER Mi1\S 





No. 1. 


No. 2. 








sesses the more successful it is. 
A picture of an aeroplane, for in- 
stance, may be mechanically exact 
and artistically perfect, and yet 
not possess a tithe the human in- 
terest of a poorly drawn machine 
showing Glenn Curtiss, or one of 
the Wright brothers, sitting in the 
cab. As a picture the American 
Powder Mills illustration (No. 1) 
is beyond crticism. The moon is 
shedding her soft silvery sheen 
on the drowsy woodland, and pre- 
sumably the chickadee has re- 
tired for the evening, and the 
whole face of Nature has lent it- 


self to the silent influence of slum. 
ber, but what about it? Is that the 
time that Dead Shot Smokeless 
Powder is to be used? Is the 
hunter supposed to wander forth 
under the soft rays of the silvery 
moon and bag his woodcock or 
his snipe? Where is the human 
interest? Where is the connection 
with the goods? Illustration No, 
2 gives in a simple way the sug- 
gestion of a good marksman, and 
has the element of human interest 
which is lacking in No. 1. 


* * * 


A very good and attractive ad- 
vertisement is this Bungalow an- 
nouncement of Roberts & Roberts, 
The sharp contrasts of black and 
white in the drawing give decided 
strength and value, and bring out 
the contour of the building ina 
very agreeable way. For two 
inches of space this advertiser has 
certainly got a remarkably attrac- 
tive advertisement and one that 
ought to pull well. 

* * * 


A great deal of effort has evi- 
dently been put into the drawing 
of the Peerless Rubber Company, 
but it is a case of the mountain 
bringing forth a mouse. The 
whole effect is that of crudity and 
amateurishness. It is surprising 
that so large a concern having 
branch houses all over this coum- 





SE. 
BUNGALOWS 


150 ILLUSTRATIONS 
PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, DETAILS $5 and $10 
TNE Me book with the latest architecteral designs of 


agalews 
po vg J details, itustration. A vak 


plans of each 
le hook for Some Builders, Fifty Cents, postpaid. 


Roberts & Roberts, Architects, 500 Abmgton Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
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try and abroad does not more seri- 
ously consider the effect that this 
kind of an advertisement must 
have on those who are compelled 
to judge it by its appearance in 
print. Doubtless this point of view 
has not occurred to the manage- 
ment or they would be as particu- 
lar about the quality of their ad- 
vertising as they are about the 
quality of their goods. 
* * * 
“You have never seen my face be- 
fore” is,in a way,an apology for 
a daring swipe, and on its surface 















75 


a confession of guilt, but, never- 
theless, it does not justify a de- 
liberate steal, and Mr. Downs, the 
“chimney expert,” need be in no 
way proud of his cleverness in 
thus appropriating one of the con- 
spicuous trade-marks in the ad- 
vertising world, 
* * * 

“Science wins in the great game 
of business.” So states the full- 
page ad of the Dearborn Drug and 
Chemical Works, and if the Copy- 
writer really believed this state- 
ment when he wrote it he would 
have seen to it that the Artist who 
made his drawing used a little 
more science and a great deal less 





SCIENCE WINS 


in the ‘Great Game of Business 
Competition as well as in Baseball 


G7 DS 











Apply Dearborn Scientific Methods in 
the Correction of your Boiler Water 
Troubles, and note the Saving in 
Cost to Operate your Plant. 








Dearborn Drug & Chemical Works 
General Offices, Laboratories & Works, Chicago. 
General Eastern Offices, 299 Broadway, New York City. 








horse play in illustrating his text. 
The subject of boiler troubles is a 
serious one, and should be treated 
in a serious manner if the best 
results are expected from the ad- 
vertising. Of course, if the Dear- 
born scientific methods are more 
or less of a joke with the trade 
the drawing will do well enough, 
and in that instance the artist car- 
ried out the idea very well indeed. 
—_———_—_+-9> 

C. D. Strow has become general :ii- 
rector of the Farm Life Publishing 
Company, Chicago, which issues the 
Farm Life and the Fruit Grower and 
Gardener. 
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Classified Advertisements 


— 


















Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Count six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. No advertisement can exceed 
28 lines. Cash must accompany order. 




















ADDRESSING MACHINES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
print ismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 



























ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 








. ADVERTISING MEDIA 





Fue Textile Manufacturer, Charlotte, N.C., 
leading textile puplication South. Circula- 
tion increased 60g past year. 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK years the coal trades’ leading 


DIAMOND journal. Write for rates. 





Fe producer of results in the Middle West, 
where farmers have big money, is Farm Life 
of Chicago. Address DEPARTMENT P. I. for 
sample copy and rates. 





HE circulation ot the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
160,000 copies per day. 








BILLPOSTING 


EXPERIENCED Canadian man wishes cor- 
‘ respondence with United States firms hav. 
ing good mail order proposition or exclusive 
agencies to offer for Oanada. Address 
“ TORONTO," care Printers’ Ink. 





PROFITABLE advertising is actually pure 

_ egotism with its disagreeable features 
omitted—as they may be. It is simply telling 
your story as if you believed it yourself tothe 
very last drop of your ‘* believeability "—that's 
real advertising. FRANCIS I. MAULE, 4l 
Sansom St., Phila. 





OPPORTUNITY TO BUY A 

GOOD DAILY PAPER 
In New England city of 40,000, doing 
annual business of $25,000. Growing 
steadily. Modern plant and equipment 
for 8 to 16 pages. Present owner inter- 
ested in other business. Investigate by 
writing to KNULAND. SHAFFER, 8 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








ENGRAVING 





Ki itAs ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St., New York, makers of half-tone. 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING, 








FOR SALE 


Fok SALE—A daily and semi-weekly, with 

job plant, in a central Northern State, city 
ot 23,000, county seat, circulation daily 3,400, 
seml-weekly 1,000. Both circulation and adver 
tising can be greatly increased. Fullest investi- 
gation given. Price $40,000; terms given. A 
big chance here. Adress “I I.,” Printers’ Ink. 











INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATIONS 





RED PEEL, official representative, THE 

ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
STATES and CANADA, ‘limes Building, New 
York City. Send for estimates. 




















THE SEARCH-LIGHET 
Anything You Want to Know. 
341 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HELP WANTED 











ANTED,—Salesman for newspaper special 

editions, Continuous work. Advertisin 
experience unnecessary if you have qualities 
salesmanship. Satisfactory references an abso 
jute requirement. Address, giving experience, 
EDGAR P, YOUNG, Montclair, New Jersey. 
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MAN wanted as assistant to Adver- 
— Manager, by large concern doing 
magazine, trade paper, house organ and circu- 
Jar advertising. Must know printing and be 
able to write strong, plain copy. College edu- 
cation and advertising experience desirable. 
Moderate salary, but good opportunity for in- 
crease. Give age, salary expected, and ail de- 
tails. Address “‘ ASSISTANT," care Printers 
Ink. 

EGISTRATION FREE, RATES RE 
R’pucen. We are offering excellent oppor- 
tunities to newspaper desk men, reporters, ad- 
yertising solicitors, circulation men, linotype 
operators, ad and job compositors, pressmen, 
etc. Ask for our newterms. All departments 
represented. No branch offices. Established 
1998. FERNAI D'S NEWSPAPER MEN'S 
EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass 
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* 
O YOU WANT A REAL ADVERTISING 
MANAGER? Nine out of ten draw the 
salary and lay down on their agency for every- 
thing from plans to copy. Why not get in 


touch with an experienced agency man who - 


has managed advertising managers for years? 
State your difficulties and I will explain 
in detail. Address ‘*G. M.,” care Printers’ 
nk, 


Mail Order Manager. 


If you manufacture any staple or specialty 
sold through dealers to consumeis, and want to 
push it—if you are ready to invest a suitable 
amount for exploitation and a $40 salary for one 
who has judiciously used “ the big stick ''—is 
doing it now, and can do it again —write 
MONROE, 111 Hutton St., Jersey City. 











LAY-OUT PAPER 





Makes perfect layouts easy. Simple-- 
t wegen allan ts” 





furnishes instructions to printer. 
Saves alterations--time--money, Im- 
proves display. Word schedule by fines 
and picas. Copy figured exactly. Postal brines particulars 
H. H. Stalker, 202 Majestic, Toledo, O. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





“Riyal you write readable, interesting articles 
on business subjects—articles suitable for 
use in a trade magazine, circulating among 
hardware merchants? We will pay according 
to merit, and can use material regularly. Ad- 
dress “C, G. LAMB,”’ Box 1773, Duluth, Minn. 





Wanted to buy an established 
evening newspaper in NewYork 


orConnecticut. ‘ H, C. M.,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 


oUns MEN AND WOMEN of apility who 
seek positions as ad writersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 3st St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
aline, six words tothe line. PrinTeRS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 











PATENTS 








PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
ot 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 




















POSITIONS WANTED 





IRCULATION or Business Manager open 
for proposition. Best of reference. Address 


f on B. COX, 612 East Market, Louisville, 


entucky. 





SSISTANT ADVERTISING MAN with 

experience in sales correspondence, now 

~~ peg wants to make a change. Address, 
“S. W.H." care of Printers’ Ink. 





ADSMITH—Young man 13 years’ newspaper 
_ experience, wishes situation with Phiia., 
New York or Washington newspaper or dept. 
store, Can design, lay out, write, edit and revise 
copy. “O.B.G.,’ 2680 Glenwood, Philadelphia. 








Advertising Manager 


five years in present position seeks connection 
with firm or corporation advertising extensively, 
to whom experienced and economic administra- 
tion will appeal. Strong plan and copy man. 
Considered one of the most resourceful and 
successful of advertising managers. Familiar 
with every branch of publicity. Agency ex- 
perience. Details in confidence. Address 
‘““THEMAN," care Printers’ Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





M4 NHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 





OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

110-112 West 26th Street, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 








PRINTING 





you share with us the economy of our loca- 
tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 





EWSPAPER PUBLISHERS — New ‘and 

fully equipped newspaper printing office 
has facilities for handling entire mechanical 
work ot daily pape: promptly and at reasonable 
rates. Address FAIRCHILD PRESS, Inc., 
42 E. 21st Street, N. Y. 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK, — Unusual facilities 
Sor large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc.. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, yromptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 
WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N.Y. 








SPANISH COPY WRITER 





Te write a good Spanish booklet or catalogue, a 
thorough knowledge of the language and cus- 
toms of the Spanish-Americans is required. I 
have that knowledge. JUDGE ME BY RE- 
SULTS, LOPEZ, Bianco 33, Box 1127, 
Havana, Cuba. 
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have sent PrinTERS 


having the requisite qualification. 


enter this list. 








Advertisements under this capsion are accepted from publishers who 
Ink a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. These statements are 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Honor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 


Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 
statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 
tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 

Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 











ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1909, 
20,628. best advertising medium in Alabama 





Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


COLORADO 
Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average Cir., 1909, 61,088 
03 This absolute correctness ot the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, whe will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for April, 1910, sworn, 13,229. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly. Rate 1c. per line flat, 





Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
for 1908, 1,726; average for 1909, 7,729. 
, 





Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1908, 7,729; 1909, 7,739. 


New Haven, Avening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1909 (sworn) 17,109 daily 2c.; Sunday, 13,229, sc. 
Largest and best circulation in New Haven. 


New Haven, Union. Average year, 1009, 
16,647. EK. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y 








New London, Day, ev'g. Average for 1909, 
6,736 Noother paper covers this field. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circulation 
exceeds 3,800. Carries half page of wants, 





Waterbury, Republican. Average for 1909, 
Daily, 6,651; Sunday, 7,031. 


Waterbury, Herald. Sundays. Average cir- 
culation for 1909, 13,387 ne_ paid. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Avening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Average, Ist quarter 1910, 40,157 (@ ©). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. Average, February, 
Ig10, 14,414. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, Zimes-Union. Average month 
of May, 1910, Sunday, 24,644; daily, 20,623, 
Benjamin Kentnor Co., N, Y. Chi. Sp. A. 


ILLINOIS 


Belvidere, Daily Repudlican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction. Need more be said? 


Champaign, News. Leading paper in field. 
Average first five months, 1910, 6,161. 

Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, a weekly farm 
newspaper. &175 Average sworn circulation 
year 1000, 76,496 and all quality. Rate, 35 
cents, fla; 
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Chicago Examiner, average 
1909, Sunday 604,616, Daily 
181.224, net paid. ‘The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 

‘ED 


INED. { 
The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

{@ The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


KW We We yr 


Ghieago, Record-Herald. Average 1909, daily 
net paid, 189,176; Sunday net paid, 193,831. 
Daily, two cents Sunday, tive cents. The 
home newspaper of the Mid West. Circula- 
tion and advertising books open to all adver- 


ce Ne Ie ee Re en, 





lisers. 

{a7 The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed. by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company who wiil pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 
its accuracy. 


Yoliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1909, 6,836. 

Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1909, 
20,874, Ba 

Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circulation 
for 1908, 4,409, 1909, 5,122. 


INDIANA 


Evansville, Yournal-News. Average, 1909, 
11,43. E. Katz,S.A., N.Y. 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daiiy average, 1909, 1,702; weekly, 2,674. 

South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average March 
1910, 12,013. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1909, 
$180. “Ali paid in advance.” 





Davenport, Zimes. Daily av. May, '10, 16,458. 
Circuiatior. in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Dubuque, Times-Journal, morning and eve. 
Daily average, 1909, 12,468; Sunday, 14,602. 


Washington, Eve. Journal. Only daily in 
county, 2,009 subscribers. All good peopie. 


Waterloo, Evenine Courier, 52nd year; net av. 
Une, 'o9- June, ‘10, 6,291. Waterloo pop., 27,000. 
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KENTUCKY 


Lexington, Herald D. av.,’o9, 6,872. Sunday, 
7,802. \\ eek day, 6,697. ** When you advertise in 
Lexington Herald, you cover Central Kent'cky." 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1909 net paid 45,488. 


MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Fournal, daily average 
1909, 9,168. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1909, daily 
9,923; weekly, 27,763. 

Portland, Evening Express. Average tor 1909, 
daily 15,219. Sunday 7elegram, 10,506. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1909 
76,976; Sunday, 98,436. No return privilege. 
Baltimore, ews, daily News Publishing 
Company. Average 1009, 83,416. For May, 
1910, 81,057. 

The absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 


who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount ot week day ad. 


te te oe ok ve Hk 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1909, 180,278; Gain, 3,981 
Sunday 
1909, 323,069 ; Gain, 3,279 
Advertising Totals: 1909, 7,335,279 lines 
Gain, 1909, 465,579 lines 

2,604,359 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1909, to December 31, 1909. 


te tet oy de ey 


Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm'thly 


Fall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 19¢9, 7,653. 


Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1909 av. 8,888 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av, 1907, 
16,522; 1908, 16,396; 1909, 16,639. ‘I'wo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality. 
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Boston Post's 
GREATEST 


May 
AVERAGE MAY, toro 
The Sunday Post 

257,629 


Gain of 12,154 Copies 
Per Sunday over May, 1909 


The Daily Post 
313,603 


Gain of 37,590 Copies 
Per Day over May, 1909 





Salem, Avening News 
for 1909, 18,674 


Worcester, Gazette, evening. 


Worcester, L'Opinion Publique, daily (OO). 


The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. 5. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. 
Michigan farmers. 





Jackson, Patriot, Aver. May, 1910, daily 
10,982, Sunday 11,978. Greatest circulation. 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1909, 14,279. Exam, by A.A.A. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly Actual average for year ending 


Dec. 31, 1909, 101,260. 


The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 


fAelaoe is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 


Northern lowa. 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1909, 25,587. 


Minneapolis, 





CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Established 


Murphy, publisher. 


UA 
Cn ae) Average circulation of daily 
TEED Tribune for four months end'ng 
oy Printers’ December 31, 1909, 88,197. 


Ink Publish- A4vYerge circulation of Sunday 
ing Company 7,ribuue for same period, 78,121. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


Actual daily average 


Av. ‘09, 16,775 
first 4 mos.,’10, 17,256. largest ev'g circulation. 


Read by all 
Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 


Use it to reach 


Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. Av. 1909, 64,465. A.A.A. 


1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 





Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
ye: Sunday (©). In 1909 ay. eo 

erage daily circulation evening 
only, 73,139. In 1909 average 
Sunday circulation, 74,396, 
Daily average circulation for 
May, = Igto, evening only, 
76,810. Average Sunday circu. 
lation for May, 1910, 80,091, 
(Jan. 1, 1908. subscription rates 
were raised from $4.50 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute. 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. It 


oo goes into more homes than 
any other paper in its field, 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi and Gulfport, Herald, evening, Daily 
circulation for 1909, 1,109; January, 1910, 1,88 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1909, 16,113 


LY 


E. Katz, Special Agent, N. 


8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1909, 
38,832. Smith & Budd Company, Eastern Reps 


St. Louis, National Druggist(@@),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 
1909, 9,084. Eastern office, 508 ‘I'ribune Bldg. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1909, 119,088. 





NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,208 for year ending Dec. 31, 1909 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 148,054. 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1909, 9,142. 
Jersey City, Fersey Journal. Average for 
1909, 24,196. Last three months 1909, 24,686. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Zvening 7imes. Ave, 1c—'07, 20,210; 
‘08, 21,326 ; 2c—'vo, 19,062; 1st \/ yr. 10, 19,691. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1909, 16,921. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1909, 62,905 





Buffalo, Courier, morn. Average, Sunday, 8, 
137, daily, 46,284; Enquirer, evening, 26,59. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Waily average for 
1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,083; 1909, 94,307. 

Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. The Mort 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1909, 5,686. 

Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 4.981. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av 
erage circulation entire year, 19% 


6,718. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin’d and certified byA.A.A. 
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NEW YORE CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, first four months, 1910, 10,999. 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1909, 7,666. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub, Co., Ltd. Average for 1909, 25,908 (©). 


Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co. Over 260,000 guaranteea. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Fournal. Average 
crevlation for 12 months to January 1, 1910, 
6$41; August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 


Th World. Actual average, 1909, Morning, 
360,503. Evening, 399,669. Sunday, 460,956. 





Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1909, 6,013 ; February, 1910, 5,647. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1009, 17,470. 





Schenectady, Star. Aver May, 1910, 12,816. 


Sheffield Special Agency, Tribune Bldg., N. Y 


, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub, Aver. 1909, dailv 32.468; Sunday, 40,922. 


Troy, Kecora. Average circulation 
1909, 21,8320. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1909, 2,683. 


Utica, Press, daily. Otto A Meyer, publisher 
Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1909, 16,117. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte, News Evening and Sunday Aver., 
1907, 6,893; 1905, 6,782; 1900, 7,346. ‘Try it. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks, Nermanden Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 1909, 9,460. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer Est. 1841, Actual 
average for 1009: I)a‘ly, 80.938: Sunday, 103.686 
For May, 1010, 83,901 daily; Sunday, 112,707. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist and Pharmaceu- 
tical Review, 43rd annual volume. Best medium 
for reaching druggists of the Central States. 











Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult'l paper. ’o9, 439,467. 


Youngstown, Vinaicator. I'y av.,'09, 15,338; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman. May, 34,363 
week day,40,111 sunday E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON 


Portland, 7ie Evening Telegram is in 

its 43d year Owns exclusive Associated 

ae afternoon franchise. Sworn aver- 

age circulation for December, 29,270. In 

purely local mercantile advertising it printed 

313 More pages in 1909 than in 1908. It printed 

179 more pages of local mercantile advertising 

in 1909 than its nearest local contemporary. Its 

tirculation covers Portland and its suburbs like 
a plaster 
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Portland, The Oregonian, (QO). 
’ Apri) average circulation, Sundays, 

65,576; Daily, 44,826. For 50 

years the great newspaper of the 
Pacific Northwest. More circulation, and carries 
more foreign, more local, and more classified 
advertising than any other Oregon newspaper. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, Zimes, ev'g d’y. Average 1909, 7,785 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. RK. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, Zimes, daily. 21,618 copies 
May aver. A larger guaranteed pa'd 
circulation than ait other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


’ 

Harrisburg, Velegraph. Sworn aver- 
age April, 1910, 17,198. Largest paid 
circulation in Harrisburg or no pay. 
Shannon, N. Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago. 


Johnstown, Tribune. Average for 
12 mos., 1909, 12,467. April, 1910, 
13,860. Only evening paper in Johns- 
town. 


In 
Philadelphia 
It’s 

The Bulletin 


Net Daily Average for 
May, 1910 


Z5t lze 


COPIES A DAY 





A copy for nearly every 
Philadelphia home. 

“THE BULLETIN” circula- 
tion figures are net: all dam- 
aged, unsold. free and returned 
copies have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 


Chicago Office, 

J. E. Verree, Heyworth Bldg. 
New York Office, 

Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg. 











Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yourna:, mo 
Average 1908, 5,617: 1909, 5,522 (O©). 


©0000000000000000000uHW0 


Only ome agricultural paper in the Unned 
States—the FARM JOURNAL. of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded ali four of PRINTEKS' 
INK’S distinguishing marks— Koll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 
( ). Vhe FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 
of Honor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bow! because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved 1t to 
be the dest agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers va ue it more 
for guality than quantity. 
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Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 


paper. Besides the Guarantee 
GUAR Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
Tero ontne Roll of Honor—the three 


most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for Feb., 1910, 
85,054; the Sunday Press 163,995. 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, eve. and 
morn. dy. av., '09, 11,643. Feb., '10, 12,294. 


West Chester. Local News, 

daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 

1909, 16,860. In its 36th year. 

GUER Independent. Has Chester Co., 

TEED and vicinity for its field. Devoted 

to home news, hence is a home 

aper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, Times-Leader, evening; daily 
net circulation March 1910, 17,564, guaranteed. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1909. 
20,015 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket Lvening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion, 1909, 19,083—sworn. 


Providence, Daily ¥ournal. Average 
for 1909, 21,858 (O@). Sunday, 28,125 
(OO). Evening Bulletin, 45,991 aver- 

age 1909. 
Westerly, Daily Sun, George H, Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1909, 6,237. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Evening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1909, 5,811. March, 191c, 6,785. 


Columbia, State. 

GUAR age for twelve months, 1909, 

AN daily (O©) 14,436, Sunday (OO) 
14,959. 


Actual aver- 


TEED 


Spartanburg, Heraid. Actuai daily average 
circulation for 1909, 2,630. 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, and Sun- 
day, average year, : Daily, 48,978; 
Sunday, 170,179. Smith & Budd Company, 
Representatives, New York and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,654; for -jog, 40,086. 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, 1909 average, 9,650. Only 
E] Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, /imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. 1900, 
5,231. 1st 4 mos.,'10, 5,718. Examined by A.A.A. 
Burlington, Free Press. 
Ha 8,773. Largest city and State circulation, 
xamined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 


Daily average for 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1909, 3,348. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A A 


8t. Albans. Messenger, daily. Average for 
1909, 3,184. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7he Bee. Average April, 1910, 4,125; 
May 4,030. Largest circ’lation. Only eve. | ape’. 
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WASHINGTON 
Seattle, / he Seattle 7imes 


. - \( 
is the metropolitan dailyof vt 
and the Pacific Norbecat™ It 


aL combines with its Dec. ’o9 
PEA °%,246 daily, 84,362 Sunday, rar 
quality. It is a gold. mark Paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 


quantity circulation means great productive valug 
to the advertiser. In 1009 7imes beat its near 
est competitor 2,756,064 lines. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Averaye 1000, dail 
Sunday, 26,155. ; ie 





Tacoma, News. 


Average for year, 1 
18,829. a 


WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, May 
1910, daily 6,308; semi-weeki), 1,758 ‘ 
Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver 


age for Jan., 1910, 5,960. 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily Average 
for 12 mos. ending Dec. 31, 1909, 87.128 (0@). 
The great Home Paper of Wisconsin, 


Milwaukee, 7he Milwaukee 
Fournal,’ evening daily). Average 


in April, 1910, 63,995; gain over 
GUAR April, 1909, 4,443 daily; average 
TEED for 12 mos., 60,472 daily. Covers 


over 60% of Milwaukee homes, 
Supreme in classified and dis- 
play advertising. Rate 7 cents flat. 


Oshkosh, Northwester n, daily. 
x 


Average for 
Dec., 1909, 9,801 Examined by A A 





Racine, Daily Yournat. Feb., 1910, circula- 
tion, 4,991, Statement filed with A. A. A. 


Tl" WISCONSIN 
Agricotrorist 


Racine, Wis., Established. 1877 
Actual weekly average for vear 
ended Dec. 31, 1909, 60,686. 
Larger circulation in "Wieconsia 
than any other paper. Adv. 
$3.50 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mer. 








WYOMING 
Cheyenne, 7ridune. Actual net average 
year, 1909, daily. 6,126; semi-weekly, 4,99 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
: Vancouver, Province, daily. Average May 
09, 18,131; May ‘to, 20,906; daily average 
for ‘og, 18,420. H. DeClerque, United States 
Repr., Chicago and New York. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1909, daily, 40,890; daily April, 1910, 
43,963; weekly 1909, 27,060; April, 1910, 27,298. 


Winnipeg. Der Norawesten. Canada’s National 
German weekly. Av. 1909, 18,162. Rates s6c. in. 


Winnipeg, Telegram, dy. av. May, ’10, 81,785, 
(Saturday av., 36,450). Karmers’ Weekly, same 
period, 30,000. 





QUEBEC, CAN. 





Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, ! 
daily 95,024 alah: 
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[The Want-Ad Mediums 


This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


A large volume of 

















[__$_—_— 
— 
COLORADO 

ANT advertisers get best results in Coio- 

rado Springs Avening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 

HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
ee metal than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

HE Bvening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
To. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Want Ads Of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 

HE Chicago Zxaminer with its 660,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 176,000 daily circulation 
brings classifed advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 
WN EARLY evervbody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,"’ says the Post-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 

Chicago's “ want ad '’ directory. 


INDIANA 








You'll be satisfied with your ‘Want Ad” 


in THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Indiana's leading “Want Ad” Medium. 
Circulation 75,000. Publishes more clas- 
sified advertising than any other paper in 
Indiana. Rate One Cent Per Word. 


Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 
The Indianapolis Star 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











MAINE 

THE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than ail other Portland 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

HE Boston Avening Transcript is the Great 

Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


kek kkk 


HE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1909, printed a total of 460,465 paid 
Want Ads; a gain of 42,557 over 1908 and 
908,023 more than were printed by any other 
Boston newspaper. 


te oe Ke ve Ye We 


MINNESOTA 
CIRCULATI'N "THE Tribune is the oldest 
Minneapolis daily. All ad- 
vertising in the daily appears in 
both morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. The 
Tribune printed during the 
year ending 1909, 2,233,819 lines 
of classified advertising. Rates: 
lcent a word, cash with order;— 
by Printers’ or 10 cents a line, where charged 
Ink Pub. Co... —daily or Sunday. 








HE Minneapolis 7rioune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


‘Te Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and abe 
solutely no questionable adver 
tising accepted at any price, 
Classified wants printed in 
May, 1910, amounted to 277,592 
lines; the number ot individual 
ads published were 34,556. 


Eight cents per agate line it 
©0 charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 
HE Jopiin Glove carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, 15c 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1909, 11,364 daily; 14,422 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
“THE Jersey City Jersey Journal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


NEW YORE 
4 Bis E Albany Avening Journal, Eastern N.V.'s 
best paper for Wants. and Classified Ads. 
HE Buffalo Eventing News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatistied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement, 
HE Argus, Mount Vernon’s only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 


OHIO 
HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Waut 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 
HE Oklahoman, Okia. City, 35,299. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 UOkia. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7tmes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
THE Ab@deen Daily American—the popular 
Want Ad medium of the Dakotas. 


UTAH 
HE Salt Lake 7rtdune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 

Ts Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 

of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 

HE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 

culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
95,024—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any other newspaper in Montreal. 
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OO) Gold Mark Papers (©6)| 





their circulation.” 





“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand. 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality of 


Out of a total of over 23,480 publications in America, 125 are distin. 
guished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@@). 











ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, first 
quarter, 1910, 40,157 (@@). 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 
Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga. The 
Daity Newspaper for Southern Georgia. C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 
ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
Grain Dealers Journal (O@). Chicago, the 
grain trade’s accepted medium for “Want” ads. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1909-10, 16,902. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@®). Best paper 
in city; read by best people 
MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Journal, daily, average for 
1909, 7,821: weekly, 17,598 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over iast year. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (O©). 
Boston Evening Transcript (@@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 
Boston, Textile World Record (@@)._ Reaches 
the textile mills. 6,000 guaranteed circulation. 
Worcester L’Opinion Publique (O@). Unly 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 
MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Yournal (@@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


HE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(@©O) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only ‘Gold Mark" milling journal (QO). 


NEW YORE 

Army and Navy Fournal, (@@). First in its 
class 1n circulation, influence and prestige. 

Brooklyn Zagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 

Century Magazine (@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electric Railway Fournal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Raiiway Journal’’ and 
“Electric Railway Review.’’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
teading electrical journal of the world. Average 
first quarter, 1910, 19,116 weekly. McGraw 
Publishing Co. 








Engineering News (©©). Established 18%, 
The leading engineering paper in the world, 
Av. circulation over 17,250 weekly, 

Eugineering Record (©@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 15,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


The Evening Post (@@). Established 
The only Gold Mark Bi. . . paperin New You, 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Ink. 


- New age ar ng (@©). Whoever mentions 
merica’s leading newspapers mentio 
New York Herald first. 7" 

Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

The New York Times has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales ot the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York /ribune ( ), daily and Sunday, 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 

. OREGO: 

Better Fruit,(@©) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the world, 
monthly, illustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request, Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 

The Oregonian, (O@), established 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 

- PENNSYLVANIA 

The Press ( ) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. t is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions, 
February, 1910, sworn net average, Daily, 
85,054; Sunday, 163,995. 


THE PITTSBURG 
o) DISPATCH @ 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 
Providence $ournal (@@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
The State (@©), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA 
_ Norfolk Landmark (@@). Oldest and most 
influential paper in tidewater. 
WASHINGTON 
The Seattle Times (Q@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cit- 
culation, prestige. 
WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin 00), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. ‘The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
CANADA 
The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Evening 
Mail, Circulation 16,637, flat rate 
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Business Going Out 














The New Process Manufacturing 
Company, Salina, Kansas, manufactur- 
ers of corn harvesting and binding ma- 
chines, has sent out orders for a cam- 
aign to start with July issues of farm 

pers published in the Northwest, Mid- 
dle West, and South. Ten-line display 
to run four times in weeklies and semi- 
monthlies is being sent out through F. 
A. Gray, Kansas City. 





The Victor Automobile Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, has inaugurated a campaign in a 
list of farm papers published in Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Iowa, and Illinois, to 
advertise “Victor” automobiles. Copy 
and orders for 70 lines display to run 
eighteen times in farm weeklies, start- 
ing with June issues, have been sent 
out through the Gardner Advertising 
Company, same city. 





The Willis Manufacturing Company, 
Galesburg, Ill., manufacturer of Ice- 
less Refrigerators, has launched a cam- 
paign in a list of agricultural publica- 
tions in the Middle West to advertise 
iceless refrigerators to farmers. Forty- 
two-line display copy is being used. 
Orders are being placed by the St. 
Louis office of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company. 





H. W. Kastor & Sons’ St. Louis office 
is sending out copy and orders for full 
pages to a select number of high-grade 
weeklies for the “Westcott” automo- 
bile, also the “Cole 30.’ These cars 
are advertised and distributed by the 
Henderson Sales Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Ai number of the leading auto 
trade papers are being used with dou- 
ble-spreads and inserts. 





The Economy Rug Company, St. 
Louis, advertising rugs on mail-order 
plan, is sending out renewal orders 
and copy for twelve times in high-class 
women's publications. One-inch copy is 
being used. The advertising is being 
placed through the St. Louis office of 
the Chas. H. Fuller Company. 

The H. M. Sheer Company, Quincy, 
Il, advertising fireless cookers, is 
sending out orders to mail-order week- 
lies and women’s publications for, June 
and July. Eighty-four-line copy is be- 
ing used. Orders are being placed by 
H. W. Kastor & Sons’ St. Louis office. 


Brandt’s Shoe Company, St. Louis, 
advertising shoes direct from maker to 
wearer, is using a list of agricultural 
publications in the Middle and South- 
west. Thirty-eight-line display copy is 
being used. The advertising is placed 
by the Ellis Agency, New York. 





The Western Sanitary Supply Com- 
pany, Kansas City, is using farm 








papers published in the Southwest to 
advertise the “Comet” Force Spray 
Pump and “Kol-Suker”’ Stock Dip. 
Forty-two-line display is being used. 


_Lindeke Warner & Sons and Finch, 
Van Slyck and McConville, wholesale 
merchants, have been advertising spe- 
cial sales in Minnesota dailies to catch 
the country buyers. Corning Agency, 
St. Paul, prepared the copy. 








“Kuru” copy, three-inch single-col- 
umn, has been going out direct to 
Northwest dailies from St. Paul. 





Corning Agency, St. Paul, has been 
handling the announcements of the 
Minnesota State auditor concerning 
auction sales of lands. Farm papers 
have been used. 





Roberts & MacAvinche is ordering 
5,000 lines for Frank P. Lynott. 


The Pabst Chemical Company is or- 
dering 5,000 lines in the South direct. 





The Atlas Manufacturing Compan 
(Corn Syrup) is inaugurating an ad- 
vertising campzign which is being pre- 
pared by Staples & Lemons. 





Staples & Lemons, advertising agents, 
are now making contracts with South- 
ern newspapers for the advertising of 
the Southern Manufacturing Company 
(Good Luck Baking Powder). 


Additional orders for the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway’s industrial department 
are being sent out to agricultural pub- 
lications in the North and West by 
Staples & Lemons, Inc. 





Sherman & Bryan, Inc., of New 
York and Chicago, have secured the 
account of Rosenberg Bros. & Co., 
makers of “R. B. Fashion Clothes,” 
Rochester, N. Y. In addition, to an 
extensive trade campaign, weekly pub- 
lications will also be used in populariz- 
ing this production with the consumer. 


The Richmond Advertising Agency, 
Richmond, Va., is sending out twelve 
and twenty-four-line copy for C. & O. 
Railway to a list of sixty dailies and 
farm papers of the North and West. 





The Burnitol Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which was planning quite an ex- 
tensive campaign this spring, has been 
held up by factory delays. The ac- 
count is handled by the Cowen Agency. 


W. P. Slye is using the large week- 
lies to advertise tags for baggage. 
Small space is used as an experiment 
and the business is placed direct. 
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The Mattapan Manufacturing & 
Chemical Company will use good sized 
space in New England papers on the 
advertising of St. Botolph’s Cure, in 
the fall. A strong guarantee is to be 
featured. 





The Eljay Company will not add any 
new mediums to its list before fall. 
The account is handled by the Shumway 
Agency. 





The New England Novelty Manufac- 
turing Company will do no more ad- 
vertising on its new absorbent mop be- 
fore fall. Business is handled by the 
Wyckoff Advertising Company. 





The Twentieth Century Magazine, 5 
Park Square, Boston, is offering 30-line 
copy to leading magazines on an ex- 
change basis. 





Pinkham & Smith are adding several 
new publications to their list, taking 
half pages in Southern magazines. The 
account is handled by the Shivell 
Agency. 





The New England Advertising 
Agency is sending out three-inch copy 
to New England papers on a short 
spring campaign for the Friend Soap 
Company. 





The Language Correspondence 
Schools are using smal] space in a few 
high-grade publications to advertise 
their language courses. 


The H. W. Lovett Agency is sending 
out large copy for the Farmers & 
Drovers Stockyards Company. pon 
newspapers are used to sell the stoc 
of this concern. 





The George Batten Company has 
again secured the advertising account 
of the Johnson Educator Food Com- 
pany. Educator Crackers will be ad- 
vertised in a large list of general 
mediums, and plans will be made within 
a short time. 





The Rvrbincam Advertising Agency, 
of Philadelphia, is asking for rates and 
information from mail-order papers of 
New England in connection with the 
advertising of the Sterling Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Philadelphia. 

The Vose Piano Company, Boston, is 
considering publications for next year’s 
advertising. Leading magazines are 
used regularly during the year. The 
business is handled by the New York 
office of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany. 


The Consolidated Manufacturing 
Company. Hartford, Conn., is piecing 
all its advertising through Wood, Put- 
nam & Wood. 





Women’s publications are being used 
by the O. L. Hinds Company, Burling- 
ton, Vt., advertising “Bread Winner 
Play Clothes” for children. The ac- 
count is handled by the Federal Adver- 
tising Agency. 
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General publications are 
Gorman Manufacturing Cota 
rine Wnt. eeen, for the Simple, 
ifter. e Mahin Advertisj 
handles the business. using Ageney 





The Consumers’ Fish 
Gloucester, Mass., is placing wana 
in general mediums through the Boston 
office of the George Batten Company, 





The J. Walter Thompson Co 
is handling the advertising for the we 
ert Simpson Company, of Toronto, and 
is sending out contracts for mail-order 
advertising in Canadian newspapers, 





Horlick’s Malted Milk renewals are 
being arranged for by the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 


—___ 


Ansted & Burk, through the J, 
Walter Thompson Company, are con 
tracting for flour ads in Ohio and ad 
jacent states. 





_ The United Shirt & Collar Company 
is adding more newspapers to its list 
through the J. Walter Thompson Com. 
pany. 


N. W. Ayer & Son are ordering 
10,000 lines in selected cities for Fer- 
Mil-Lac, a product of the St. Louis 
Dairy Company. 





The Nelson-Chesman Agency, New 
York, is ordering space in _five-cent 
Sunday newspapers for the Domestic 
Manufacturing Company, Long Island 
City, advertising Windo-Klene and 
running a coupon. 





_Burr Brothers, Flatiron Bldg., New 
York, are using Boston newspaper 
space for California Oil. 





Cluett, Peabody & Co. are running 
newspaper space all summer. Calkins 
& Holden, New York. 


The Volkman Agency is sending out 
newspaper contracts for the Castor-Lax 
Company. 


The McCrum-Howell Company, 
through Lord & Thomas, is ordering 
560 lines, one time, one newspaper 


in a city. 





Egg-O-See, through the Charles H. 
Fuller Company, Chicago, is ordering 
space in five-cent Sunday newspapers 
for a coupon ad. 





The Blackman-Ross Agency is hand- 
ling contracts in New York for_ the 
Blau-Gas Company of America. It is 
understood that the account will 
shortly be extended to other cities. 





The Foster Debevoise Company, New 
York, is handling the account of_the 
Diamond Point Pen Company. Now 
running in Ohio. 





The Norfolk Hosiery Company's 
newspaper advertising is being handled 
by N. W. Ayer & Son. 
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THE GREAT SEVENTY PER CENT WHO 


FORM THE GREAT BUYING CLASS 


The wage earner is the real consumer. 
For every dress-suit there’s a hundred “jeans.” 
The man who supports a family on $75.a 


month is the man who keeps the big factory’ 


and mill working overtime. The biggest 
field for advertisers is the working field— 
the wage earner and farmer. Any jobber will 
tell you that most of his shipments go to 
small country store dealers. Country people 
form 70% of our whole population. 


Straight cash’ sales without premiums for 20 
years is pretty strong proof of real live circulation. 
Boyce’s Weeklies are sold each week for straight 
cash by 25,000 boy agents. 

The Saturday Blade is the largest weekly news- 
paper published for the plain country people. 

The Chicago Ledger is the largest weekly story 
paper for country people. 

Boyce’s Weeklies—the greatest national pur- 
veyors of news and story to the country people— 
are a POWER needed by every seeker of country 
publicity or direct orders. 

Proved circulation—low rate. Figure it out and 
compare it with dailies, weeklies and monthlies. 
750,000 weekly for $1.60 per agate line. 


“Boyces Weeklies are paying fine. Ask any 
advertiser.” 


W. D. BOYCE CO. 


500 DEARBORN AVENUE. . CHICAGO 


Boyce’s Two Weeklies, 750,000 Copies Weekly 
$1.60 per Agate Line 


Send for 2 FREE Books on Advertising 
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The One 
Outstanding Medium 


in practically every national advertising cam- 
paign in Canada is 


he Olobp 


TORONTO 


During the whole of its sixty-six years of his- 
tory it has occupied a foremost position both 
as a mighty journalistic force and as an adver- 
tising medium par excellence. 


The fact that The Globe’s advertising con- 
tinues from month to month to show phe- 
nomenal increases is the best evidence that the 
paper maintains its proud position. The 
increase for May, 1910, over May, 1909, was 
two hundred and forty-five columns. 


Che Globe 


TORONTO 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
VerREE & CONKLIN . VERREE & CONKLIN 
Brunswick Building Steger Building 
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